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SPEECH 
OP 
VICARY GIBBS, Esq. 
| IN DEFENCE OF 


THOMAS HARDY. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſbips. Gentlemen of the Jury, x 


II is unneceſſary for me to ſtate to you the anxiety that I mult 
neceſſarily feel upon this occaſion - ſinking under the weight of 
a cauſe, under which the mighty abilities of my learned friend 
could hardly ſupport him. But, Gentlemen, if I can, I will do 
my duty to that miſerable man at your bar; if my ſtrength ena- 
bles me to go through the defence I have undertaken, I will 
defend him. It is not that I wiſh to ſpare my own ſtrength---it 
is not that I wiſh to ſpare my own health---it is not that that has 
overpowered me; but it is this: I have felt the cauſe too great 
for me; it is the incapability of comprehending in my mind that 
vaſt maſs of evidence which the Crown has produced againſt this 
man. But, I aſſure you, in the way that juſtice demands, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſtate to you this great cauſe. 

You will remember, in the outſet of it, it took the Attorney 
General nine hours to ſtate it: a length of ſpeech unheard of. 
The annals of the world never ſhewed a caſe in which ſuch com- 
plicated facts were to be drawn out of ſuch a web, as to render a 
ſpeech of nine hours neceſſary to ſtate thoſe facts, and to tix them 
upon the priſoner. And to ſuppoſe that he has burdened the cauſe 
with more evidence than was neceſſary, to bring what he con- 
ceived tobe guilt home to the priſoner, from the character he has 
always ſuſtained, and I am ſure always will ſuſtain, would be to 
ſuppoſe that he had waſted his Lordihip's time and yours; and 
therefore you mult take it that it was neceſſary; and in order to 
render it intelligible to you, he has laid before you all that maſs 
which has been given in evidence, and in order that you might 
ſee how the evidence weighs. 

Gentlemen, you could not but ſee the ſituation in which my 
learned friend, Mr. Erſkine was, when he had to obſerve to you 
upon it. You muſt recolle& how he ſunk under it; and J be- 
lieve it is not poſſible for human ability---and I ſay fo, hecauſe I 


Here Mr. Gibbs fainted ; but in a few minutes having recovered, he proceeded. 
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felt that it was not poſſible for the ability of any man to com- 
prehend it in his mind, ſo as to enable an advocate to lay before 
you a fair defence. | 

Gentlemen, in order to make what I have to addreſs to you 
upon this ſubject intelligible, it is neceſſary to tell you what I 
conceive tor be the law of the ſubject; and that Jaw is to be 
looked for firſt in the indictment, and then next in the ſtatute up- 
on which it is founded. I fay, it muſt be looked for in the in- 
dictment, becauſe it is neceſſary that the indictment ſhould ſtate 
what is neceſſary for you to enquire into, which I will ſtate to you 
for your conſideration, and the reaſons why I ſo conceive it 
neceſſary. 

The charge againſt the priſoner is, that he has compaſſed the 
King's death; and for the purpoſe of carrying that deſign into 
execution, he has done certain things ſtated in the indictment. 
The charge is, and the treaſon is, that he compaſled the King's 
death. The means by which he is charged with having en- 
deavoured to purſue and effect this purpoſe is, that he, together 
with others, did conſpire to cauſe and procure a Convention and 
meeting of divers ſubjects of our ſaid Lord the King, to be aſ- 
ſembled and held within this kingdom, with intent and in order 
that the perſons to be aſſembled at ſuch Convention and meeting, 
ſhould and might, wiekedly and: traitorouſly, without and in 
dehance of the authority, and againſt the will of the Parliament 
of this kingdom, ſubvert and alter, and cauſe to be ſubverted 
and altered, the legiſlature, rule, and government, now duly and 
happily eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and depoſe, and cauſe to ba 
depoſed, our ſaid Lord the King. That is the firſt overt act 
{tated in the indictment. | 

It is not neceſſary for me to ſtate to you the different overt 
acts which are ſtated in the indictment, the ultimate end of 
which, they ſay, is compaſſing the death of the King. Thera 
are allo other charges as overt acts in the indiftment, ſtating, 
that the priſoner conſpired to levy war againſt the King, for the 
purpoſe of depoſing him; and another is conſpiring to raiſe in- 
ſurrection, febellien, and war againſt our faid Lord the King 
within his kingdom, and to ſubvert and alter the legiſlature, 
rule, and government, now. duly and happily eſtabliſhed in tus 
kingdom, and to depuſe our ſaid Lord the Cine, So that the 
facts ſtated in the indictment againit the priſoner are theſe--- 
The firſt is an act of his mind, that he compaſſed the death of 
the King: the next is, that in order to carry into execution 
that deiign of his to deſtroy the King, he did certain acts ſtated 
in the indictment ; which acts are ſtated to be with an imme+ 
diate view of depoſing the King, from which depoſition of the 
King you are called upon to inter, that he compaſled the death 
o the King. | 

| Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, by the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. upon which this in- 
dictment is founded, it is enacted (and you will obſerve, that 
before that the law of treaſon was uncertain, and the ſtatute re- 
cites,) «That divers opinions had been before that time in what 
caſe treaſon ſhall be ſaid, and what not, and men were in danger 
on that account: and therefore the King, at the requeſt of the 
Lords and the Commons, makes a declaration of what ſhall be 
treaſon in the words following, that is to ſay, when a man doth 
compaſs or imagine the death of our Lord the King, or of our 
Lady the Queen, or of their eldeſt fon and heir;“ and others, 
which it is unneceſſary for me to ſtate. It is to be underſtood, 
that in the caſes above rehearſed, that ought to be adjudged 
treaſon which extends to our Lord the King and his Royal Ma- 
jeſty. Then the ſtatute goes on with the declaration of what 
ſhall be high treaſon---that « Nothing but that which is expreſsly 
ſpecified amd expreſſed in this ſtatute ſhall be treaſon; and be- 
cauſe, that many other like caſes of treaſon may happen in time 
to come, which a man cannot think nor declare at this preſent 
time, it is accorded, that if any other caſe ſeppoſed treaſon, 
which is not above ſpecified, doth happen betore any juſtices, 
the juſtices ſhall tarry without any going to judgement of the 
treaſon till the cauſe be ſhewed and declared before the King 


and his Parliament, whether it ought to be judged treaſon or 


other felony.” So that, in the firſt place, you have the indict- 


ment, ſtating the three points which you are to conſider : Whe- 
ther he compaſſed the death of the King? Whether he committed 
theſe acts with intent to compaſs the death of the King? and, 
Whether the acts fo committed are ftated in the indictment ac- 
cording to the form of the ſtatute ? for the indictment would be 
erroneous if the form of the indictment had varied from the ſta- 
tute, and had not been ſtrictly conformable to it. In man 

caſes, the practice is received as evidence of the law; Bere 
there is no other way, in point of form, in vrhich it can be 
Uravn; but here the ſtatute and the common law go hand in 
hand. The ſtatute alſo ſays, that this muſt be provably made 


out: « If a man do levy war againſt our Lord the King in his 


realm, or be adherent to the King's enemies in his realm, giving 
io them aid and comfort in the realm, or eKewhcre, and thereof 
be provably attainted of open deed by people of his con- 
dition.“ | 

Upon this ſtatute, Lord Coke, one of the moſt learned law- 
yers that ever lived, has commented. I ſhall take the liberty of 
thortly ſtating what his comment is; becauſe it will point 
out to you how careful all men, who have written upen the law, 
have been to guard both Juries and Judges againft conſtruing 
this ſtatute by inference, and points out your duty; aid I truſt, 
therefore, it will not be held uſelegs, that I ſtate it to you: there 
gnult be an intention to compals the King's death; and by that 


2 part 
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part of the ſtatute, in which the legiſlature ſays the party ſhalt 
be provably attainted of open deed by people of their condition: 
upon this | Ea. Coke has commented by very ſtrong expreſſions, 
as he always does: he ſays, © Four things are to be obſerved; 
firſt, this word, [provablement] provably, that is, upon direct 
and manifeſt proof, not upon conjectural preſumptions, or in- 
ferences, or ſtrains of wit, but upon good and ſufficient proof. 
(Where the obſervations I make are the repetitions of thoſe 
which Mr. Erſkine made, I am ſure you will regret, but I do it 
to bring it back to your recollection.) And herein the adverb 
provablement, provably, hath a great force, and ſignifieth a di- 
rect and plain proof; which word, the King, the Lords, the 
Commons, and Parliament, did uſe, for that the offence was fo 
heinous, and was ſo heavily and ſeverely puniſhed, as none 
other the like ; and therefore the offender muſt provably be at- 
tainted z which words are as forcible as upon direct and mani- 
teſt proof. Note, the word is not [probably], for then commune 
argumentum might have ſerved ; but the word is [provably] be 

attainted.“ 
Thus you ſee, Gentlemen, this is an exhortation to you who 
are to find whether the priſoner is guilty or not, that you will 
not find him guilty without plain and manifeſt proof: this is 
the proof the legiſlature requires for the purpoſe ſtated in this 
indictment: this is a proof that you the Jury muſt be ſatisfied 

has been given in the cauſe, before you can find him guilty. 
Further than this, I will trouble you merely with the ſtate- 
ment in which other Judges who have had caufes to try upon 
this ſtatute have always concurred, and then ſtate the conſtruc- 
tion of one of the moſt learned lawyers who ever lived, upon 
that ſtatute, and the acting of one of the moſt learned Judges 
who ever graced the bench: whenever he had occaſion to addreſs 
a Jury on the trial of a perſon charged with the ſame offence as 
this priſoner at the bar is charged with---I mean in the caſe of 
Lord Ruſſel, which I take to be law, becauſe I have heard the 
tumming up of Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, who tried Lord 
Ruſſel, cited from the bench as law upon the ſubject of treaſon, 
Lord Ruſſel, Gentlemen, was tried upon this ſtatute ; and the 
indictment charges him with compaſling the death of the King: 
the overt act was, That to fulfil this treaſon aforeſaid, that 1s, 
the compaſſing the death of the King, he and others did mcet 
together ro conſult, agree, and conclude inſurrection and rebel- 
lion againſt our Sovereign Lord the King, to move and ſtir up, 
and ſeize and deſtroy, the guards for the preſervation of the per- 
fon ne ſaid Lord the King, againſt the duty of his allegiance, 
againſt the peace, and fo on.” So that the charge in the in- 
dictment was, that Lord Ruſſel had compaſſed the death of the 
King; and that to fulfil that treaſon, he had conſpired to ſeize 
the guards appointed for his preſervation. The evidence went 
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to ſhew, that my Lord Ruſſel had conſpired to raiſe inſurrection 
and rebellion againſt the King, and ſeize and deſtroy the guards 
and yet Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, in ſumming up Fat caſe 
to the Jury, does not tell them that the point for them to conſider 


is, Whether inſurrection and rebellion was raiſed againſt the per- 


ſon of the King; and if they found that, they muit find the per- 
fon guilty; but he ſays this: “ The queſtion will be, whether 
upon this whole matter you do believe,“ not that Lord Ruſſel 
raiſed inſurrection and rebellion, but & whether he had any de- 
ſign upon the King's life to deſtroy the King, or take away his 
lite.” That is the charge Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton gives 
to the Jury in the caſe of Lord Ruſſel: yet no man would com- 


plain that the proceedings on this trial were not ſufficiently ſe- 


vere; & for that,” he ſays, & is the material part here: it is uſed 
and given you (by the King's Counſel) as an evidence of this, 
that he did conſpire to raiſe an inſurrection, and to cauſe a riſing 
of the people, to make, as it were, a rebellion within the na- 
tion, and to ſurprize the King's guards; which, fay they, can 
have no other end but to ſeize and deſtroy the King.” So that 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury, that from the 
facts they are to collect, whether he had a — 50 upon the 
King's life; for if he had not, they cannot find him guilty. If 
that had not been his opinion on the ſubject, he would not have 
put it to them to ſay, whether by ſuch means Lord Ruſſe! meant 
to compaſs the death of the King; but he would have ſaid thus, 
Do you believe that he conipired againſt the King? that he meant 
to raiſe a rebellion againſt the King ? but he puts this as the evi- 
dence, that they meant to deſtroy the Ning; and it is a great 
evidence, but it is only an evidence: if he did deſign to leize 


the guards, it is great evidence; and it is for you to decide the 


whole matter, whether this evidence docs prove the fact or not. 


What made this proceeding on this occaſion the more remarka- 


ble was, that, I believe, on the morning of the ſame day, or on the 
day before, other perſons were accuſed of the Rye-houſe plot; 
and the end of that plot was not only to raiſe inturrection, bur 
to ſeize his perſon and murder him; and therefore the Chief 
Juſtice Pemberton ſays, « You have not evidence in this caſe, 
as there was in the other matter that was tried in the morning, 
or yeſterday, againſt the conſpirators, to kill the King at the 
Rye. There Was a direct evidence of contult to kill the King, 
that is not given you in this caſe. This is an act of contriving 


rebellion and an inſurrection within the kingdom, and to ſeize 
his guards, which is urged as an evidence; and ſurely is in itſelf 


an evidence to ſeize and deſtroy the King.“ So that Lord Chief 


| Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury, that theſe facts were 
itrong evidence of that which they were to enquire into: he puts 


it as evidence, and he diſtinguithes between this and the former 
| 2 

caſe, where the rebellion was to ſeize the King. He goes, on, 
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Upon this whole matter, this is left to you, if you believe th 
priſoner at the bar to have conſpired the death of the King; an 
in order to that, to have had theſe conſults that theſe witneſſes 
ſpeak of, then you muſt find him guilty of this treaſon that is 
laid to his charge” that is, if you find that he conſpired the 
death of the King; but unleſs you draw that concluſion, you 
cannot find him guilty : this is Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton's 
fumming up; and yet it was complained by the friends of Lord 
Ruſſel, that he dealt too hardly with him in his charge to the 
ury. 
1 Gene I admit that under many circumſtances a Jury 
ought to draw that concluſion; but it is always a queſtion whe- 
ther they will draw that concluſion or not. LI think, and I think 
upon much conſideration of the queſtion, that the exiſtence of 
the overt act is for the Jury, and it is for the Jury to find whe- 
cher that overt act was committed in proſecution of taking away 
the King's life, as ſtated in the indictment, which is not only 
the. opinion of Lord Chief Juftice Pemberton, 'but likewiſe ot 
vir George Treby, who was then Recorder, and afterwards 
Chief Julfice of the Common Pleas. Lord Ruſſel was found 
guilty from that circumſtance, that he had a deſign, in ſeizing 
the King's guards, againft the perfon of the King; and I can- 
not ſay that was an unreaſonable inference. And, Gentlemen, 
ou will hear whether this was an inaccurate expreſſion of Lord 
Chief Juſtice Pemberton; for the next day when he hears the 
charge againſt him of compaſſing and conſpiring the King's 
death, he ſtarts back: he had no idea that that was the treaſon 
of which he had been guilty; and he ſays to the Recorder, 
J appeal to you and the Court, even if what they have now 
{worn were true---whether I am guilty within the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. there having been an evidence of a conſpiracy to levy 
war, but no intention of killing the King; and, therefore, I 
think truly, judgement ought not to paſs upon me for conſpiring 
the death of the King, of which there was no proof by any ore 
witneſs. The Attorney General ſays that is no exception.--- 
Mr. Recorder. My Lord, that was an exception proper, as 1 
think: you did make it before the verdict, whether the evidence 
does amount to prove the charge that is proper to be obſerved to 
the Jury ;”” whether the evidence to conſpire to raiſe inſurrection, 
rebellion, and ſeize the King's guards, does or not prove a com- 
paſſing of the King's death: it is not treaſon in law, but it may 
be evidence of compaſſing the King's death, if the Jury think 
proper to draw that concluſion. He goes on“ for if the evi- 
dence comes ſhort of the indictment, they cannot find it to be a 
true charge; but when the jury has found it, their verdict does 
pas for truth. We are bound by the verdict as well as your 
Lordthip. We are to go by what the Jury have found, not their 
evidence.“ So that it is plain in this caſe, from the ſumming 
| up 
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ap, and the recapitulation of that ſumming up by Sir George 
Treby, when Lord Ruſſel was brought up for judgement, that 
the point for the Jury is, whether the overt act in the ſubſequent 
part of the indictment proves the treaſon laid in the former part 
of the indictment; namely, compaſſing the King's death. I 
will not ſay that there are not many acts of this bort that were 
ftated in Lord Ruſſel's cafe, from which an honeſt Jury ought 
always to find that the priſoner did compaſs the death of the 
King : I think there was in that caſe; and they found that he 
did raiſe inſurrection and rebellion, and conſpire to ſeize and 
deſtroy the perſonal guards of the King, which is, I think, 
ftrong evidence to go to the Jury, that this was an attempt to 
compaſs the death of the King; and I do not find fault with their 
verdict; but {till it was with the Jury. 

Gentlemen, having ſtated what I conceive the law to be on 
this ſubject, and the points for your conſideration, I ſhall ſtate 
to you now the charge they have attempted to bring in evidence 
againſt the priſoner at the bar: that he conſpired to procure a 
Convention, which Convention, when called, was to overturn 
the Government and to depoſe the King. To a certain point 
we agree: we agree that the priſoner did hold conſultations for 
the purpoſe of calling a Convention : the point upon which we 
differ is, the purpoſe for which that Convention was to be called; 
and it is for my learned friends who are Counſel for the Crown, 
before they can bring this charge home to the prifoner, to prove 
one or other of theſe two things : either that a Convention can- 
not be called for any but treaſonable purpoſes ; or to prove that 
this Convention was called to compaſs. the depoſition of the 
King, and conſequently his death. 

That a Convention of Delegates of different ſtates of the 
people has been called, you heard in this cauſe, and therefore 
that a Convention cannot be called for any but treafonable pur- 
poſes, I am ſure no ſuch thing can paſs from my learned friend: 
Conventions have been ſpoken of---the two Conventions in 
Scotland: I allude to them only as ſhewing that Conventions 
may be called for lawful purpoſes. The next thing is, whether 
the Attorney General can prove that this Convention was called 
for that unlawful purpoſe of depoſing the King, and thereby 
compatſling his death: they undertake to prove this: we, on the 
other hand, ſay, the Convention was called for lawtul purpoſes : 
we ſay this, that the priſoner at the bar, and thofe with whom 
he acted, believed that corruption had found its way into the 
ſtate, and was making large and rapid ttrides ; that he believed 
this corruption to be occaſioned, increaſed, and continued by 
the long duration of Parliaments, and by the unequal repreſenta- 
tion of the people in the Houſe of Commons; that if thefe de- 
fects could be reformed, all would be well: he knew, and they 
knew, that petitions to Parliament would not produce the wy 

| they 
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they intended to anſwer, becauſe many of their petifions had 
been, I may almoſt ſay, contumeliouſly rejected. They thought 
it lay upon them as good citizens to find ſome other means to 
effect what they thought a lawful purpoſe, and they believed if 
the general opinion 2 the people was for this reform, and if that 
general opinion could be known to Parliament, that Parliament, 
though it had rejected the ſeparate petitions, would pay atten- 
tion to that petition when properly conveyed : they thought that 
if they could, by delegates, collect whether it was or not the 

eneral will of the people, and that if it was, by the ſame voice, 
they might communicate to Parliament that it was ſo: and this, 
there can be no doubt, the language of their reſolutions import. 
This, however, the Counſel for the Crown ſay is mere pretext: 
you did not think that there was corruption in the ſtate; you 
did not think that that corruption aroſe from the long duration 
of Parliaments ; you did not think that this reform would pro- 
duce a remedy : you had other views, and we take upon our- 
ſelves to prove it. Certainly it does lie upon them to prove 
thoſe other purpoſes ; and as the language of our reſolutions im- 
ports, that our intention was honeſt, and unleſs they can ſhew 
from the ſtatute, and from that direct manifeſt evidence, which 
Lord Coke fays is neceſſary in all caſes of treaſon, that the pri- 
foner and thoſe with whom he was concerned wiſhed to bring 
about a revolution, and hurt the King from his throne, it is 
impoſſible you can find him guilty of the charge now brought 
againſt him. | 

Gentlemen, there are two parts of the propoſition, which, in 
point of fact, the Counſel for the Crown feel it neceſſary to 
make out: firſt, they ſay we will prove that there was a general 
plot in the kingdom to effect the depoſition of the King. In 
the next place, they ſay we will prove to you, that the priſoner 
at the bar, with others, was an actor in the plot, and is impli- 
cated. in the crime that belongs to them all. 

You will recollect, Gentlemen, that for making out the firſt 
part of the propoſition, which ſhews no intention of the priſoners 
to bring about that which is imputed to others, they have not 
only called to you many members of all theſe ſocieties, bus 
they have proved to you every thing done or ſaid by any mem- 
ber of the Conſtitutional Society, of the IJ. ondon Correſponding 
Society, or any member of any other ſociety that ever corre- 
{ponded with either of theſe : that is, they ſay, for the purpoſe of 
proving the general plot, this will not be evidence as againſt the 
priſoner individually; but this is neceſſary for them to go 

chrough, in order for them to make out their firſt propoſition, 
that ſuch a general plot did exit in the kingdom, and afterwards 
they endeavour to ſhew you that Mr. Hardy was concerned in 
it: this, you ſee, does not touch the priſoner without there is 
proof that he acted in it. Now, Gentlemen, this certainly does 
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day us under conſiderable hardſhips. I told you before, and I am 
ſure you will hear it again from his Lordſhip, that none of this 
ſpecies of evidence, which is not brought home to the priſoner, 
ought to affect him perſonally; that it goes only to prove the ex- 
iſtence of a plot: and yet how difficult it is for us, who ſtand as 
Counſel for the priſoner how difficult it is for you, the arbiters 
of his fate---how difficult it is for the Court, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral parts of this evidence, what goes to prove the exiſtence 
of a general plot, and what goes to affect the priſoner perſonally. 
The difficulty to us is inſuperable; not from the nature of the 
thing, but from the extent of evidence to which we have been 
carried: for I declare to you, I have found it utterly impoſſible 
in my own mind to ſeparate them; and, therefore, it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſhew you where the line of diſtinction lies. If they had 
ſirſt finiſhed their general evidence, and then gone to that which 
affected the priſoner, we might have done it to a certain degree; 
but as the evidence was jumbled together, ſometimes evidence 
that affected the general plot, ſometimes evidence that affected 
the priſoner---ſometimes a man from Sheffield, ſometimes a man 
from one ſociety, and ſometimes another--»ſometimes a letter is 
produced from one, and ſometimes from another; that I find it 
utterly impoſſible, in my own mind, to lay down any plain line 
of diflinAion, I muſt, therefore, content myſelf with ſtating to 
you generally, what appears to me to be the fort of evidence, 
ſtating only its tendency, by which they have endeavoured to 
ſhew that there exiſted this general plot, and alſo that the priſoner 
was affected. ; 

In the firſt place, from the numberleſs papers they have pro- 
duced, you fhnd violent exprefſions---very violent, very impro- 
per ones: I admit, highly improper reſolutions. It is not for me 
to ſay whether they are criminal or not. But defy my learned 
friend, who will have an opportunity of obſerving on all the 
evidence, to point out that any of thoſe reſolutions, in all that 
monſtrous chaos of papers which they have produced on this 
occaſion, that any of thoſe reſolutions amount to an overt act 
of high treaſon, that they amount to an overt act of compaſſing 
the King's death, or to an act calculated to depoſe and thereby 
compaſs the death of the King. That is the point that you 
have to arrive to in this cauſe---whether they amount to an act 
firſt to depoſe the King, and thereby to deſtroy him. That the 
expreſſions in them are improper, 1 admit: this, certainly, my 
learned friend, nor I, will deny: no man of ſenſe, no man of 
decency, would ſtand up to defend all theſc reſolutions, or the 
expreſſions to be found in many of theſe papers; but they are 
not high treaſon, and that is what you are to try: they may 
ihew an indecent, an irritated diſpoſition, in the mind oi thole 
who wrote them ; but they do 2 bring home to the priſoner 

; the 
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the crime of conſpiring, with others, to ſubvert the ſtate, of 
depoſing the King, and thereby of compaſling his death. 

But, Gentlemen, if we are to take theſe papers, let us take 
them all: let that which makes for the priſoner be taken as welt 
as againſt him: they ſay it is all pretext; that they had no in- 
tention to bring about univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments; 
it was all pretence. ' In the fumming up of his Lordſhip, you 
will find the papers full of thoſe declarations ;- that the cauſe of 
their complaint is always ſtated to be a partial repreſentation of 
the people in the Houſe of Commons, and that their object was 
annual. Parliaments and* univerſal fuffrage. Univerſal ſuffrage; 
Mr. Fox tells you, is folly: I think fo, and I dare ſay you think 
ſo: the Duke of Richmond thought otherwiſe ; and it was his 
real opinion, I believe. I think it folly, and I ſhall ever con- 
ti nue to think fo; but if ſuch doctrines are held by ſo great a 
perſon as his Grace, ſurely they might eaſily find their way into 
the mind of a ſhoemaker.. Another thing prefſed by the At- 
torney General was, that French terms were continually uſed; 
and therefore it was to be ſuppoſed that the priſoner, and thoſe 
whom he acted. with, wiſhed to introduce all that anarchy that 
has taken place in a neighbouring country, becauſe they uſe the 
ſaine terms. I will leave you to judge how material that obſer- 
vation is againſt the priſoner, when I ſtate, that we, meaning 
to prove the origin of one of thoſe terms, to ſhew that it was 
not derived from the French, were told that it was inadmiſſible, 
becauſe it was no part of your buſineſs for you. to collect from 
the uſe of words whether the priſoner was guilty of a fact or 
not; and therefore I think you may diſcharge your mind of that, 
becauſe when I attempted to prove it was an Engliſh word, I 
was told it was inadmitible; nor was it ſtated that theſe terms 
were uſed in the Convention. 

Lord Preſident. If you allude to any thing that fell from the 
Court to that effect, I rather think you are miſtaken. 

Mr. Gibbs. I ſaid we offer this evidence to ſhew, that a Con- 
vention. of Delegates was held in Scotland before the time we 
held this. | F< geen. 

Lord Praſdent. It: was not ſtated that thoſe terms were uſed 
um that Convention. 

Mr. Gibbs, We call it a Convention of. Delegates. 

Gentlemen, I ſubmit to you, my argument is a fair one and 
concluſive: either the uſe of French terms is or is not material 
in this caſe, and is-or is not to be argued upon: if it is to be 
argued in this cafe, that we approve of French principles, be- 
cauſe we have uſed French terms, then J inſiſt, that it is com- 
peteut to me to ſhew, that a term which we have uſed, and is 
ſaid to be French, is Engliſh or Scotch, becauſe I thereby get 
rid of the preſſure of that term: if, on the other hand, it be not 
open to me to ſhew, that terms uſed by the -priteugr, and __ 
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with whom he acted, and which are ſaid to be French, are 
Engliſh, or are Scotch; if it be not open for me to prove that, 
then I am ſure it cannot be open to gentlemen on the other fide 
to ſuppoſe, that by the uſe of French terms we have adopted 
French ideas ad. you will throw the whole of it out of your 
conſideration entirely, becauſe T am ſhut out of evidence to 
ſhew, that theſe terms are not French, but Engliſh, or Scotch: 
it therefore follows, from the excluſion of that evidence, thiut all 
argument reſpecting French terms muſt be excluded from the 
cauſe. 

Another thing imputed to us is, an approbation of the French 
Revolution. Gentlemen, that is hard: certainly the priſoner at 
the bar, and many of thoſe with whom he acted, did highly ap- 
prove of the French Revolution: it was likely they fhould ap- 
prove of in its origin, becauſe they were Engliſhmen, becauſe 
they were freemen, and becauſe the original object was to give 
to flaves that freedom which we enjoy here. What could be 
more likely to catch the mind, and to give pleaſure to an Engliſh- 
man, than that a nation, who had been in abject ſlavery for cen- 
turies paſt, were reſtored to that freedom to which they were 
entitled by nature? I know it will be urged againſt me, that 
after the period of the beginning of the Revolution took place; 
after acts of barbarity, after acts of enormity, which no rational 
man could approve of, had taken place in France, that they ap-- 
proved ſtill generally of the French Revolution: but it was not 
thoſe acts that they approved of, but of the Revolution itſelf ge- 
nerally: and ſuppoſe they had expreſſed a general approbation of 
the French Revolution, is it to be inferred from thence that they 
wiſhed the ſame things to appear in England? Were we an a 
flicted and an opprefled people? Had we any reaſon to complain 
of an over-hearing nobility, whoſe rights were inconſiſtent with 
our freedom? Had we any reaſon to complain of the oppreiſion of 
the Crown? Did they draw their parallel from any ſuch thing ? 
Do you find any facts of this kind from the beginning of the 
evidence to the end? On the contrary, do you not find that they 
ſpeak of the King and of the hereditary nobility wita reverence 
and reſpect? Was the caſe of the Crown and nobility ſo in 
France? no; far otherwiſe: it is not therefore to be ſuppoſed, 
that becauſe theſe men approved of the French Revolution, and 
approved ot it after acts of violence had been committed upon 
the perſons of ſeveral of the nobles of that country, who were 
ariſtocrats, who certainly before the Revolution had not deſerved 
well of that body of men who accomplithed and brought it 
about, it is not to be preſumed againſt us; it is not to be pre- 
ſumed againſt the priſoner at the bar, that he means to over-- 
turn the government of this country; that he means to depoſe 
the King; that he means to bring about his deſtruction ; that 
he compaſſes his death; becauſe, forſooth, with perhaps a mij- 
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guided zeal, he has expreſſed an approbation of the French Re- 
volution at times when a reaſonable man would not only expreſs 
an approbation, but more than an union with France, which has 
been wiſhed for. And, Gentlemen, what man is there who 
would not wiſh it, if it could be accompliſhed with ſafety to 
this country ? Who, under this proviſo, would not wiſh for a 
union with France? and that that was their object, appears from 
what was written in a letter from one ſociety to another, in 
which you will find, in a reſolution for addreſſing the Conven- 
tion of France, that the ground ſtated, is to prevent the cala- 
mities of war. Surely we have ſeen enough of this war to con- 
clude, that if thoſe calamities could have been prevented, it, 
would have been wiſdom to have prevented them: the priſoner 
may have judged perhaps upon that occaſion, and thoſe with 
whom he acted, and they may have ill judged it, that that war 
may have been unneceſſary; you and r have nothing to do with 
that; but ſtill you muſt allow, that a contrary opinion is not 
criminal. And, Gentlemen, if an opinion could be maintained, 
that we might have kept out of that war, and you find that the 
object of that addreſs was to prevent the calamities of war, 
ſurely you will not ſay the priſoner is guilty of high treaſon 
merely for wiſhing a union with France, when he, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, declared that that war, which has turned 
out calamitous, might have been avoided. The obſervation 
upon the addreſs to the Nationa] Convention is open to the fame 
anſwer. As to the inſertion of Roland and Barrere's ſpeeches, 
mark how wide the priſoner ſtands of it: a reſolution is paſſed 
in the Conſtitutional Society, that certain ſpeeches in the French 
language from a French paper ſhould be inſerted in their books, 
and which, in point of fact, never were inſerted. Can you be- 
lieve that that poor ſhoemaker underſtands the French language ? 
Can you believe that he read them ? Do you think he ever read 
the Moniteur Univerſalle of Paris? not that, if it was proved 
that he was the perſon that made the motion, it makes any dif- 
ference in this caſe; for what does it amount to ſuppoſe it 
proved? no more than this; that he wiſhed to communicate to 
the members of his ſociety, what the reaſons were on which 
thoſe acted wha were delirous of bringing about the calamitous 
events in France: for ſuppoſe he had even approved of thoſe 
ſpeeches, and thought they acted right, if he thought they were 
convincing, even it he thought that it ought to be followed up 
by an execution of the deſign, though 1 ſhould differ from him, 
I am far from thinking, and I am ſure you will be far from 
thinking, that he, from that circumſtance, can be ſaid to have 
compaſled the death of his own King. What had the ſtate of 
France to do with the ſtate of England? A conſtitution had 
been received in that country. W hat was the ground of ac- 
cuſation againſt the King of France? It was, that he _ 
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lated the conſtitution; and perhaps he was in the ſame ſituation 


in which James II. was here. I do not ſay that the priſoner may 
not be miſguided; but even if this had been his own opinion; 
if he had read the ſpeeches himſelf; if he had entered the reſolu- 
tions himſelf on the book, and the ſpeeches in Engliſh, I do in- 
fiſt that it is no proof, and does not furniſh a preſumption to 
you that he intended to compaſs or imagine the death of the 
King of this country. Thank God, the King of England lives 
in the hearts of his ſubjects : there is no accuſation againſt him, 
that he has violated the conſtitution of this country : he has ac- 
quired and deſerves the love and affection of his ſubjects ; ſo 
you think, ſo we all think, and fo the priſoner at the bar thinks; 
and it would be a monſtrous cruelty in you to impute, that he 
compaſſed the death of the King, becauſe he wiſhed well to 
certain perſons in France, and thought it right, under certain 
circumſtances, to publith the reaſons why the people of France 
thought fit to bring their King to a calamitous death. 

Another thing, Gentlemen, it is ſaid, we muſt have meant 
ſomething forcible, by aſſembling this Convention: we muſt 


have meant to have ated with force againſt the government, 
becauſe, forſooth, they have reſolved, that they would no longer 


petition Parliament. 

Now it ſeems to me, that that reſolution naturally preceded a 
calling together ſuch a Convention, as I have ſtated the priſoner 
intended to call, and as J inſiſt he might legally call. If the 
petitions of individuals had produced from Parliament that which 
it was their object to prgduce, then the calling of this Conven-- 
tion would have been unneceſſary; but it was becauſe the peti- 
tion of individuals had been rejected, and it was thought that 
the voice of the people might be heard louder by that means. 
It was for that reaſon that he meant to call this Convention : 
the object of a Convention was, to petition Parliament in a dif- 
terent form, and in a voice more likely to be heard by them; in 
a voice which, he ſuppoſed, would be that of the majority of 
the people of England. | 

Gentlemen, you have heard that read to you which I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſtate more at large to you, the proteſt of that 

reat conſtitutional lawyer, Lord Camden, with thirty-two other 
. upon the negative being put to a motion to enquire into 
the expenditure of the publie money: from that they might have 
learned, there was a great difference between a petition from 
individuals, and the voice of the people ſpeaking in great aſſo— 
ciations; and you will learn from hence likewiſe, that, in the 
opinion of Lord Camden, ſuch aflociations were legal. It is 
ſtated in this proteſt, « We are further impelled to preſs this mo- 
tion, becauſe the object of it has been ſeconded aud called for by 
a conſiderable majority of the people, who are aſſociated for this 


purpoſe, and ſcem determined to purſue it by every legal and 


conſtitcutional 
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conſtitutional method that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs.” Then, 

after private petitions are rejected, it is lawful for the people to 

aſſociate for the purpoſe of obtaining that which Parliament alone 

can give them; and ſuch aſſociations are, in the language of the 

| Harpo conſtituticnal lawyer that ever lived, Lord Camden, 
egal and conftitutional: and this is a legal and conſtitutional 
method of collecting the voice of the people, and carrying it to 

the ear of Parliament. 

Now, Gentlemen, the next general topic of argument inſiſted 
upon by the Attorney General, and head of evidence, was, I 
think, the proceedings of Mr. Hardy, as to thoſe with whom he 
was connected in the Scotch Convention; and he began with the 
inſtructions giver to the delegates that were ſent to that Conven- 
tion: and the article he relied upon as ſhewing the prifoner guilty, 
was that in which it is (tated, That it is the duty of the people 
to reſiſt any act of Parliament repugnant to the original principles 
of the conſtitution, as would be every attempt to prohibit aſſo. 
cations for the purpoſe of reform.” I certainly difagree with 
them in that. I certainly think that a very improper reſolution, 
but it is not an act of high treaſon. Suppoſe a particular act of 
Parliament, obnoxious to the public, is reſiſted; ſuppoſe they 
riſe in bodies in inſurrection to reſiſt it---that is high treaſon, 
becauſe that is levying war: but the confpiring to raife an in- 
ſurrection to reſiſt ſuch an act is not high treaſon, as Lord Holt 
fays. To conſpire to raiſe an inſurrection, for the purpoſe of get- 
ting a particular act repealed, is not high treaſon ; but to — 
to levy war againſt the perſon of the King, is high treaſon in com- 
pang the death of the King, becaule it is not an act directed 
immediately againſt the perſon of the King. Then, if con- 
ipiring to raiſe an inſurrection againſt an exiſting law, and to 
reſiſt the operation of that law be not high treaſon, in compaſſing 
the King's death, 4 ſortiori, a reſolution to reſiſt ſuch an act, if 
ſuch an act ſhould paſs, cannot be high treaſon. It would be 
arguing from a ſtronger to a weaker caſe, that . a conſpi- 
ring to raiſe an inſurrection for the purpoſe of oppoſing an exiſt- 
ing law is not high treaſon; yet, that conſpiring to raiſe an in- 
turrection to oppoſe a law that does not exiſt, is high treaſon, 
carries an abſurdity on the very face of it. 

Gentlemen, the priſoner, Mr. Hardy, and thoſe who acted 
with him, can only be affected by the Scotch Convention, fo far 
as they acted under their authority. TI hey are not affected by 
any thing but this reſolution. When they met, they certainly 
came to tome reſolutions, which I do not find myſelt intereſteel 
io defend further than this---that they certainly are not overt 
acts of high treaſon. To them the ſame anſwer applies that I 
apply to this reſolution---they do not amount to any conſpiracy 
for the purpoſe of raiſing a war, or levying war againſt the King's 
perſon ; and though they are ſuch as a quiet and reaſonable man 


would 
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would certainly diſapprove of, yet they cannot fix upon the per- 
four committing them the crime of high treaſon, And I beg you 
will always hold in your mind the queſtion, Whether Mr. 
Hardy, and thoſe with whom he acted, meant to call this Con- 
vention for the purpoſe of overturning the government, and 
thereby depoſing the King? 

Now you wilt not find, throughout the whole courſe of theſe 
proceedings, any evidence whatever of that intent. Tou will 
find, certainly, ſtrong reſolutions, ſtrong language uſed in letters 
that are written, very ſtrong, perhaps; but none of them amount 
to a proof of the crime with which he is charged, not one of 
them; nor does it appear to me that he ought to be charged, 
however criminal, with alt the acts of that Convention, though 
none of thote acts appear to me to be criminal to the extent of 
which it is endeavoured to load them, none of thoſe acts were 
high treaſon, moſt unqueſtionably. But how do they endeavour 
to fix them upon Mr. Hardy, and thoſe who acted with him, 
who, irritated at that which they felt, and told by high autho- 
ay that it was a hard and unjuſtiftable judgement againſt their 
delegates, did uſe language which I do not feel myſelf bound to 


juſtify? But fomething is due to the irritation of the human 


mind---ſomething is due to the infirmities of human nature. In 
that ſtate, you will not be extreme to mark what is amiſs in a 
caſe of this fort. You will look at the intention, to ſee if there 
is any thing proved upon this priſoner, to bring home- to his 
mind the criminal act charged in this indictment; and unleſs you 
find ſome act which is a direct and manifeſt proof that he de- 
ſigned to overturn the government and depoſe the King, you 
will caſt out of your mind ſuch expreflions as I have alluded to; 
and, however you may diſapprove of his conduct in fome re- 
ſpects, he is not. guilty of that heinous crime which is now 
charged againſt him. | 

Gentlemen, it is ſaid, but I think it is not ſupported in law, 
that theſe delegates, who acted in the Convention of Scot- 
land, were guilty of high treaſon; and that Mr. Hardy, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, who, perhaps, might diſapprove of the 
proceedings that. paſſed there, are alſo guilty of high treaſon; I 
cannot bring myſelf really to believe, that if it had been thought 
that the proceedings of the Convention of Scotland. amounted to 
high treaſon, its members who were tried would not have bee 
charged with high treaſon. I cannot underitand, how. the con- 
ſultiag and conſpiring to do that here can be high treaſon, Which 
is not high treaſon to do in Scotland. You know very well, 
that thoſe who ſat in that Convention were procceded againit, 
though not for high treaſon; but, on the contrary, the perſous 
who were tried in Scotland were tried for a miſdemeanour only. 
The Lord Juſtice Clerke had the ſame evidence before him 
that you have now. If it was high treafon, he would have . . 
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that which it was his duty to do---he would not have tried the 
priſoners for a miſdemeanour; he would have told the Jury they 
muſt have found him not guilty of a miſdemeanour, for that the 
fats amounted to the proof of guilt of a higher crime, His 
Lordſhip will tell you, that what I am now ſtating is law, that 
if a man is indicted for a crime of a lower deſcription, and the 
evidence or the trial goes to the proof of a crime of a higher 
deſcription, he cannot be convicted on the lower. And, there- 
fore, I have the authority of the Courts of Scotland, and thoſe 
who introduced proſecutions for miſdemeanours only to ſay, that 
the meeting of the Scotch Convention, and the acts of the dele- 
gates in the Convention (I do not mean Watt and Downie) 
were not in themſelves high treaſon; and, therefore, the con- 
ſultations to bring about thoſe acts here cannot be high trea- 
fon, 

Now, Gentlemen, theſe appear to me to be the general ob- 
ſervations ariſing out of the maſs of evidence with which we are 
loaded in this cauſe, and from which the Counſel for the Crown 
would perſuade you to believe, the priſoner, and thoſe with whom 
he acted, have been guilty of high treaſon. 

Gentlemen, 1 come now to the parole evidence; and I beg, 
again and again, to bring to your recollection, that the queſ- 
tion upon this part of the caſe is, Whether the priſoner, in 
conſpiring to call together this Convention, meant to depoſe 
the King ?---I come now to the parole evidence produced on the 
part of the Crown, by which they have endeavoured to ſupport 
that propoſition, not only that the priſoner, but the people con- 
cerned in all theſe ſocieties, that their direct object was to drive 
the King from his throne, to ſubvert his government, and there- 
by to compaſs his death. ; 

The firſt two witneſſes were Mr. Camage and Mr. Broomhead 
trom Sheffield, and they are called on the part of the Crown; 
and therefore their evidence is impeachable, as far as it may make 
tor us; and moſt certainly they are called to prove, that prepa- 
rations were made to ſupport the violence which it 1s ſuppoſed 
this Convention to be called was to uſe. For you know, Gen- 
tlemen, for to ſuppoſe that a Convention was to be called that 
was to act with force, and not ſhew that that.Convention was 
turniſhed with means for carrying on that oppoſition to govern- 
ment, would be abſurd---would be nonſenſe. They found it, 
therefore, incumbent upon them to bring evidence that the pri- 
iongr, and thoſe with whom he acted, were provided with means 
to carry this project into execution by. force, againſt the whole 
armed force of government. For this, they call Mr. Camage 
and Broomhead, and they certainly prove ſome of the facts that 
the Crown called them to prove they prove that pikes at Shet- 
field were actually prepared. But how does jit come out upon 
their croſs- examination that theſe pikes were prepared ?. _ 
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. RQoes it come out from the witneſſes for the Crown, and whoſe 


evidence you muſt attend to, as it makes for the priſoner as well 
as againſt him? What is the account that the witneſſes for the 
Crown give of making theſe pikes? They fay they were made 
by a party to whom the witneſſes belonged, 4 they had 
rh and juſt and reaſonable ground, to apprehend they 

ould chacfelves be attacked by the - oppoſite party: Broom- 
head's houſe had been attacked; inflammatory hand-bills were 
ſent about; a gun was fired under the door of one of the houſes, 
and that gun was fired by a member of an armed body of dif- 
ferent political ſentiments to themſelves. What then is become 
of this line of evidence, which was directed by the Crown to 
this object, to ſhew that the priſoner, and thoſe who acted with 
him, had confpired with the people at Sheffield, to procure pikes 
to ſupport. this Convention, againſt the full armed force and 
againſt the government of the country? They had prepared 
pikes; but their own witneſſes tell you why they had prepared 
them :. becauſe their houſes, their perſons, their lives, were not 
ſafe: they had actually had their houſes beſet; inflammatory 
hand-bills were ſent round the town, to provoke the people to 
attack them; and for this, perhaps legally, they may, when at- 
tacked, repel force by force; and they may make preparation 
for ſuch reſiſtance, if they apprehend ſuch force; as the late 
hiſtory of this country ſhews, how neceſlary this may be, and to 
what good purpoſes they may be applied. We all remember the 
ſituation of Dr. Prieſtley, at Birmingham: a mob beſet his 
houſe ; they razed it to the ground: would it not have been 
lawful for Dr. Prieſtley, upon that occaſion, to have prepared 
oppolition to that force, to have oppoſed- force by force? And 
how was it then unlawful for theſe people at Sheffield, when 
they had notice, from the acts of the oppoſite party, that they 
would be attacked ; when they had actually been attacked in 
lome inſtances; when inflammatory hand-bills had been ſenc 
round the town, for the people to attack them ; how could it be 
unlawful for them to prepare arms in their own defence? And 
how. can thoſe arms prepared be conſtrued into high treaſon 
againſt , Mr. Hardy as a member, and every member of the 
Correſponding and Conſtitutional Societies, as they correſponded 
with the Sheffield Society, of which Sheffield Society theſe men 
were members ? 

Gentlemen, this is coming at treaſon, not by plain and direct 
manifeſt proof, but by. that which Lord Coke ſays it ought not 
co be got at: not by inference and illations, but by falſe and 
unjuſt alarmings : it is aſſigning that to one cauſe which ought 
to be aſſigned to another: it is attributing to theſe people a de- 
lign which they had not, and which theſe witneſſes, who prove 
the fact of the pikes, ſtated they had not; and it is implicating 
the priſoner at the bar iu a oppoſed deſign, in that in who by 
| 14 
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had no concern whatever. You know, Gentlemen, it was not 
only the caſe of Dr. Prieſtley ; Dr. Prieſtley was not only at- 
tacked at Birmingham; but we know that Mr. Walker, of 
Mancheſter, was ſo attacked, and the Mayor of Nottingham ; 
but he had notice of it beforehand : he did provide himſelf with 
arms to defend himſelf; he uſed thoſe arms in his own defence, 
and two of the rioters who attacked his houſe fell under him, 
and the inqueſt of that death was found juſtifiable homicide. 
What would have been the fate of the Mayor of Nottingham, 
If he had not prepared for his defence? His houſe would have 
been razed to the ground, like Dr. Prieſtley's, and there would 
have been another diſgrace brought upon this couutry, by the 
deſtruction of the houſe and property of an innocent man, be- 
cauſe he had not the means of defence againſt an illegal attack. 
"Theſe inſtances ſhew the neceſſity and legality of providing our- 
felves with arms againſt ſuch attacks, when we are furniſhed 
with the means of foreſeeing them : But, Gentlemen; not only 
do they take off all effect from that fact which they were to prove 
on behalf of the Crown, that they had provided themſelves with 
Pikes at Sheffield, but they prove ſomething more. You will 
obſerve, that we are endeavoured to be implicated in the ge- 
neral plot with all the members of the Conſtitutional and Lon- 
don Correſponding Societies, and the Society at Sheffield : we 
are endeavoured to be implieated in the general plot to call a 
Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the King, and upon that 
ground, the declarations and acts of all theſe people are received 
in evidence againſt my cilent ; and therefore, we have a right 
to aſk them, when they are called here, what their views are; 
and if we-can prove that-our views were not thoſe imputed to 
us, we have a right to avail ourſelves of it. But what do theſe 
men ſay? Camage and Broomncad: ſay, they never had any idea 
of attacking the King; they never had any idea of attacking 
the Houſe of Lords: their only object was, a reform in the 
Houſe of Commons, which they thought corrupt. They never 
had any idea to attack the government, bus to-call a Convention, 
to make known to the Houſe of Commons what was the general 
with of the nation: not by force; they meant only it ſhould 
operate by the progreſs of reaſon; they meant to collect, by de- 
legates ſent to different parts of the country, what was the ge- 
r:cral opinion of the people of the country; and if it turned out 
that the general opinion of the people was, that this reform 
mould be effected, then they believed, and believed truly, that 
the Houſe of Commons would liſten to a petition ſo preſented, 

and would accede to-ſuch a bill, if brought into Parliament. 
Gentlemen, another witneſs whom they call, is Widdiſon: 
he comes from the ſame place; and you will recollect here, that 
there had been given in evidence, a letter from one Daviſon, of 
Sheffield, to Mr. Hardy, ſtating What was true; that the patriots 
. at. 
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at Sheffield had provided themſelves with pikes for their defence: 
it is pretended, that this defence was all pretext ; but when you 
hear the witneſſes for the Crown, you find it was not a pretext, 
but that they were in real danger of being attacked by the op- 
polite party. Daviſon writes a letter to Mr. Hardy in London, 
and informs him, that they might have pikes from Sheffield, if 
they thought proper, for the ſame purpeſ2---namely, for their 
defence likewiſe : and it is imputed to Mr. Hardy, that the re- 
cciving of this letter ſhews, that he meant to provide this Con- 
vention, or thoſe who were to act under this Convention, with 
arms, for the purpoſe of ſupporting theſe reſolutions by force. 
How does this turn out? The letter contains in it another let- 
ter to Norwich, which Mr. Hardy is deſired to forward: both 
the letter to Mr. Hardy and the letter to Norwich remain in his 
poſſeſſion till they are ſeized---from the 21ſt of April to the 
12th of May: he never ſends the letter to Norwich; he never 
mentions to his diviſion that he had received ſuch a letter; he 
never propoſes to any of them, to furniſh themſelves with thoſe 
arms which he might have furniſhed himſelf with. Now what 
is the fair concluſion to be drawn from theſe facts? Is it not 
this---You were in danger in Sheffield, and you provided your- 
ſelves with pikes ; and you had a right fo to do. But we do not 
believe we have the ſame danger in London; we do not believe 
we ſhall be attacked; and, therefore, he takes no notice: he does 
not ſend the letter to Norwich, or communicate it to his divi- 
ſion; he takes no notice of it, except to Edwards; he took no 
ſteps upon it, becauſe, you will recollect, that by the letter, he 
was deſired to addreſs an anſwer to one Moody, who liyes at 
Sheffield. Moody was afterwards called as a witneſs by the 
Crown; and he Ker poſitively that no letter from Mr. 1 
or any of the ſociety, ever came to his hands- a concluſive 
proof that nothing was ever done by Hardy, or any of the ſo- 
ciety, to his knowledge, on that letter; and, therefore, alſo a 
concluſive proof that Mr. Hardy did not mean, upon a concert 
between him and Daviſon, to uſe theſe arms provided at Shef- 
field for the protection and defence of that ſociety; that he did 


not mean to uſe them againſt the government of the country. 


Widdiſon, Gentlemen, who is called alſo to this fact of the 
pikes, is croſs- examined by us, as to the purpoſes of their in- 
tkitution: he tells you, and they all join in telling you, that their 
object was Parliamentary Reform; that they meant to obtain 
it by peaceable means ; that they meant to call this Convention, 
not in order to take upon itſelt the functions of government; 
not, in any reſpect, to force their opinions by dint of arms; but 
merely that it might repreſent to the Houſe of Commons what 
was the opinion of the majority of the people, and that that 
opinion might find its way to the Houſe of Commons, 

D 2 Hill 
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Hill is another witneſs of the ſame ſort : he alſo tells you the 


ſame fact: he ſtates to you the ſame things : he proved that they 
had the pikes; but he proved that they were provided for the 


ſame purpoſe. But great reliance. is placed on the evidence of 
Edwards: by Edwards it is faid, that Mr. Hardy did communi- 
cate this letter, and furniſhed him wich the means of getting 
theſe pikes. How did he communicate it? Why, Edwards, a 
forward man, aſks him, and it was publicly known, that theſe 
people at Sheffield had been thus beſet, and had provided them- 


ſelves with theſe pikes. Edwards comes to Mr. Hardy, and 


aſks him to give him a direction to any body, or tell him who 
made him the pikes at Sheffield: Hardy having this letter in his 
pocket, never having communicated it before this to a ſingle 


ſoul, and if he had you would have known it, for they have had 
ſpies upon him theſe three years; being aſked by Edwards, a 
very forward young man, for a direction to the man at Sheffield, 
he does give him the direction; and that is the fole uſe he ever 
makes of the letter he received from Sheffield; and he makes 


no uſe whatever of the incloſure to Norwich. G 

Now, Gentlemen, Mr. Hardy did not want any of theſe 
pikes: how came Mr. Edwards to afk for them? Not from 
any communication he had with Mr. Hardy: he is the Crown's 
witneſs; and what he ſays on one fide you muſt believe, as well 


as what he ſays on the other; and he tells you it was for that 
purpoſe only of defending himſelf, if illegally attacked, that he 
defired a direction to Sheffield: he ſays, there had been great 
inſults offeted to him, and it was for that purpoſe of defending 
hiniſelf, that he deſired a direction to this man: he made one 


for himſelf perſonally; and what is that to Mr. Hardy? Is Mr.” 


Hardy anſwerable for all his acts? And if he was anſwerable, 
what does it amount to? If, from a falſe idea, he choſe to pro- 


vide himſelf with a pike, and adviſed two or three others to pro- 


vide themſelves too, is this evidence that can convince any ra- 
tional mind, of that can go a ſingle ſtep towards convincing a 
man of common reaſon, wh theſe pikes were procured by Mr. 
Hardy, and thoſe who acted with him, for the purpoſe of ſup- 
porting this Convention in reſiſting, by force, the whole united 
military of this kingdom, and not only the whole united mili- 
tary, but alfo all the armed affociations that had been raiſed in 
the country? Three dozen of pikes in the hands of a few 
Sheffield men, and a few others intv whoſe hands Mr. Hardy 
might put them; 60 muſquetteers, and three French knives 
are to oppoſe the whole armed power of England! Now, can 
you believe, that men who really entertained in their minds the 
idea of enforcing the acts of this Convention, which was juſt 
about to be called, by dint of arms---Can you believe, that 
they would have taken no further ſteps towards the gee of 
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their deſign, if their deſign had been that which is imputed to 
them, than providing themſelves with three dozen pikes, an 
order ny for 60 muſquets, and leſs than half a dozen of French 
knives 

Gentlemen, my learned friend ſuggeſts to me a fact that fell 
from a witneſs in Court, when I was not here; and I am obliged 
to him; it ſtrengthens my argument. He ſays, a witneſs was 
aſked how many pikes they might have procured in the courſe of 
one day, and he bid I0,000, Then it is no excuſe, that though 
their wants were large, the means of providing them were not 
ſufficiently large. They had nothing to do but to ſignify what 
they wanted: and if they had meant to ſupport this Convention 
by force in Sheffield, they might immediately have raiſed an army 
of pikemen, ſuppoſing they had numbers ſufficient to place then 
in the hands of. And yet this plan of arming for the ſupport of 
the Convention, which is ſtated to have commenced as early as 
the year 1792, which continued from that time down to the 12th 
y, 1794---this array which was preparing itſelf againſt the 
government of the country, though they could have got 10,009 
Pikes in the courſe of a few days, had not got the length of an 
order, I belieye, of more than three dozen of pikes---{ do not 
know whether an order, or only a converſation about an order for 
the Lambeth affociation, of ſixty muſquets---and leſs than half a 
dozen, three or four, of French knives. The abſurdity and 
probability of the thing ſtares one in the face. If thefe people 
had the will, they had the means; and you are to try whether 
they had the wiſt---whether it was the intention of theſe people 
to call this Convention, and then to act themſ-1lves, through this 
Convention, by the force of arms. And, Gentlemen, if you 
find them making no preparation---if you find them not prepared 
to attack a ſingle company of the guards, it becomes incredible 
that they ſhould entertain ſuch a project. In moſt caſes that we 
know o in hiſtory, and from the State Trials, in conſpiring to 
raiſe an inſurrection in the country, there is a party in arms in 
the country ready, to whom they can immediately attach them- 
ſelves, or elſe there are preparations for the levying of troops; 
which troops are to be collected and formed into a body at the 
time the men themſelves are to riſe. But here is a Convention 
ſtated in terms, to meet immediately, and not a ſingle proviſion 
made for the ſupporting it; which, if it be not proved, this 
indictment cannot be proved, for ſupporting that Convention in 

the force with which it is pretended it was to act. 
Gentlemen, another witneſs they call is Mr. Samuel Williams, 
and he is to prove not only that Mr. Hardy had provided himſelf 
with pikes, to enforce the decrees of this Convention by force, 
but, 1 believe, that he had embodied a file of muſquetteers to 
ſerve under this Convention. But what does this evidence amount 
to! Samuel Williams is a gun-engraver: Williams bought a 
2 r pair 
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pair of ſhoes of Mr. Hardy in the year 1793, and wiſhed him to 
take a gun. Mr. Hardy is ſuppoſed to be a man who had now in 
his mind a plot for overturning the government by force, and 
arming this Convention itſelf, or an army was to act under 
this Convention, and they were not provided with arms; and a 
man comes to Mr. Hardy's ſhop, buys a pair of ſhoes, pays him 
for them, and wiſhes him to take a gun. If Mr. Hardy had 
been in the plot—-if he had had any ſuch intention in his mind as 
is now imputed to him, he would have caught at it immediately 
but, inſtead of that, he refuſes it at firſt: at length, he agrees 
to take a gun, and then it is ſuffered to remain more than a fort- 
night before he can find a chap for it; and at the end of the 
fortnight, upon his coming again and ordering a pair of boots of 
him, he gets him a cuſtomer. 2 
' They fay, that the conſpiracy commenced long previous to the 
Scotch Convention ; they ſay it commenced before the delegates 
were ſent to the Scotch Convention ; they ſay it commenced be- 
fore the letter was ſent directed to Norwich. If Mr. Hardy had 
in his mind the intention of arming a troop for the ſupport of 
that Convention, then ſurely he would have caught at the oppor- 
tunity of providing himſelf with arms at this eaſy way; but he 
does not: he keeps the gun by him for a fortnight, before he gets 
rid of it, and at laſt found means to diſpoſe of it, upon the wit- 
neſs having a pair of boots of him; and, by the importunity of 
the man, he gets rid of two or three. "This is the evidence by 
which they endeavour to implicate Mr. Hardy in thts buſineſs of 
Franklow's, and the Lambeth aſſociation : Mr. Hardy recom- 
mended him to that, and it is ſaid by Williams that Mr. Hardy 
recommended him to Franklow. It was notorious, that Frank- 
tow had an aſſociation, and thoſe who belonged to his corps wore 
uniforms. I know not whether the aſſociation was a proper or an 
improper one, but certainly it was an open and avowed one. 
Franklow himſelf appeared at the Globe Tavern in his uniform; 
it certainly was no ſecret. He, perhaps, ſeeing the country full 
of armed aſſociations, choſe to have one of his own: whether he 
had a right to do it, I will not ſay, but it certainly was not an act 
of high treaſon. Suppoſe he collected men, armed them, and 
drilled them: it was not unnatural that he ſhould: it might be a 
ſort of e/prit de ceur---Teeing the country full of armed aſſo- 
clations---ſeeing that other people about him had raiſed men, 
armed them and drilled them, eſpecially as he had been a dabbler 
in the army. I remember myſelf being in arms, and acting as 
licutenant under my learned friend M . Erſkine, in the year 
1780, and very proud we were of our arms: regimentals we 
had none, but very proud we were of our guns. We had no 
authority or commiſſion from the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
or from Government; but others did it, and therefore we did it: 
and he did not. conceal it; he had printed reſolutions, and he 
| : Went 
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werit about in his uniform; and to ſay that that unfortunate man 
at the bar knowing it---knowing Franklow, becauſe he recom- 
mended Williams to furniſh this man with two or three guns, 
that therefore it is to be imputed to him that this Convention 
was to be called for the purpoſe of ſubverting the government of 
the country, is the moft monſtrous concluſion I ever heard ſtated 
in a court of juſtice. Good God! Gentlenien, if theſe proofs 
are to implicate men in ſuch crimes, what man is ſafe? Who 
can be ſafe for a ſingle moment? Merciful God t how can we 
hope that any of our acts will be ſcreened by T hee---that Thou 
wilt look upon us at the great Day of Judgement---that any of 
us will paſs innocent there, if upon evidence like this we can 
be ſatisfied to take away the life of a fellow creature, becauſe a 
man happens, in communication with another, who was his cuſ- 
tomer at his houſe, to recommend. him to provide a few muſ- 
quets to a man who was raifing an aſſociation ? Therefore, it 
is imputed to this man---not that that is the fair inference, that 
he meant only to ſerve one who had ſerved him in his trade, but 
it is to be inferred from hence, that he meant with thoſe guns to 
arm this Convention that was to be called, for the purpoſe of 
waging war againſt the government of this country. It is a 
monſtrous concluſion-—it is a diſgraceful thing to inſiſt upon 
ſuch a concluſion upon facts ſuch as theſe, were there not others, 
which I know the Solicitor General will rely upon in his reply; 
from which, taking them altogether, he wiſhes you to collect 
that charge which this indictment endeavours to fix upon the 
priſoner---namely, that he has compalied the King's death. 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs whom they call is Goſling. He 
is one of thoſe infamous men who endeavour to procure a liveli- 
hood by inſinuating themſelves into the ſecret acts of others, and 
diſcovering them to the government. I do not ſay that men are 
not to be charged with acts of theirs diſcovered by ſpies, but I 
ſay, that a man of this deſcription, who gives evidence againſt 
perſons into whoſe confidence he has endeavoured to inſinuate 
himfelf, is to be heard and attended to with very great caution 
and reſerve. His value riſes according to the value of his teſti- 
mony : he is a more or leſs valuable witneſs, and, according as 
the acts he communicates to his employer are more or leſs crimi- 
nal, he is intereſted to enhance them; and it is to that I attribute 
a great deal of the teſtimony of Goſling. If a man of this de- 
ſcription goes through his evidence fairly, without any objection 
rifing upon the inanner of giving his teſtimony—if he relates to 
you a plain, regular, conſiſtent ſeries of facts, I admit you ought 
to attend to him; but remember how he demeaned himiclf upon 
the croſs- examination: and in his examination, in chief, he had 
all his facts ready and eaſy; but he ſunk under the croſs-exami- 
tion of my learned friend---he was confounded aud abathed. It 
is impoſſible to go through all the gvidence laid before you but 
900 
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one fact I remember particularly, that one of thoſe perſons 
whom he would have implicated in the crime, he ſtated, went 
aþout the country to corrupt the ſoldiers; that he had corrupted 
a conſiderable number, but others he could not---he found many 
food proof againſt him. 
Gentlemen, if that had been true, you would have had the 
foldiers all here as witneſſes. It was an eaſy thing for govern- 
ment to collect who thoſe perſons were that he had unſucceſsfully 
endeavoured to tamper with: but not being able to diſcover any 
one of theſe men, and there not having been called a ſingle wit- 
neſs of that deſcription to ſupport the evidence given byGofing 
upon that ſubject, is a plain proof to me, that his evidence in 
that reſpe& was not true. Add to that, the manner in which he 
deported himſelf upon the croſs- examination the difficulty my 
learned friend had to get from him anſwers from the plaineſt 
queſtions, and I think you will find no difficulty in ſeeing, that 
What he ſays, unſupported by any other teſtimony, ought not to 
weigh any thing in this cauſe. | 
entlemen, there is another witneſs of the ſame deſcription ; 
his name is Lynam. It is utterly impoſſible to go into his exa- 
mination: his examination, in chief, laſted ſix or feven hours : he 
ſpoke from notes, in which he had entered ſhort memorandums : 
he had miſtaken a great number of names that he had ſtated in 
thoſe notes---Curtis for Carter, and ſo on; and hardly a ſingle 
act to which he ſpoke, which went 'to fix e either 
upon the priſoner or thoſe who acted with him, were from his 
notes, but it was from his memory; and if his notes themſelves 
are ſo incorrect, what credit can you give to a man who paid fo 
little attention as to confound one name for another. At one 
time he ſays, he did not attend to the perſons that uſcd the con- 
verſation, but to the expreſſions they made uſe of; and then he 
tells you, that this and that general converſation pailed at this 
and that meeting; and I will tell you why he ſaid that hat 
was ſaid by any of theſe perſons was ruled to be evidence of 
the general plot, and conſequently what he has ſtated to be ſaid 
there in general correſpondence, has gone: to that general evi- 
dence ; and when he is aſked, Who told you this? WBO were the 
perſons that uſed theſe expreſſions? he does not know; he did 
not think it material to obſerve. What! a ſpy; a man wboſe 
buſineſs it is to collect information for government; a man who 
attended the meeting merely for the purpoſe of coming after- 
wards and giving evidence againſt theſs peoples did not he 
think it material at che time to collect the names ot thoſe that 
ſaid this or that thing? Did not he think that there was a 
greater degree of criminality in the perſons Who ſaid che thing, 
than thoſe who only ſet by? But, no; he paid no attention to 
any ſuch thing. e 
Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, to the accuracy of a witneſs who gives you fo 
little account of his attention, I think no credit whatever is to 
be given. You will obſerve whether, in the evidence he gives, 
he is confirmed by perſons of a different deſcription : then, and 
not till then, you will give credit to him; otherwiſe, I think, 
you will not. 

There is another witneſs on the ſubje& of the Lambeth aſſo. 
ciation, to prove that deteſtable plot: his name is Coates; and the 
account he gives of it is as public as the ſun: he ſays, that 
Franklow had arms; that he had cartouch-boxes ; that they lay 
open upon the ſhop-board ; that he had regimentals, and he was 
not aſhamed of them, for it is proved alſo, that he appeared 
openly with them at the Globe Tavern. 

They come next to another witneſs of the ſame deſcription, 
Mr. Groves ; and I beg you will pay ſome attention to his evi- 
dence. The two objects of Mr. Groves's evidence were to ſhew, 
that Mr. Hardy, in furtherance of the deſign, (in order to prove 
that this Convention ſo to be called were to uſe force) had pro- 


vided himſelf with French knives---that was one object; another 


object imputed to him was, to ſhew, that at a meeting held on 
the 2d of May, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, ſuch language 
had been held by perſons connected with Mr. Hardy, as ſhewed 
demonſtratively, that they mutt mean to overturn the King and 
his government. In the firſt place, let us ſee how Groves, in 
his examination in chief, relates theſe facts. Firſt, with reſpect 
to the knives, he tells you, he was at Chalk Farm; that he was 
in a box with about ten people ; that five or fix of them pulled 
out a little inſtrument, exactly like French knives ; that they 
faid they were bread and cheeſe knives, and then a ſmile went 
round: he aſked them, where they were to be got; he was told, 
they might be got at Mr. Green's, a perfumer and hair-dreſſer, 
in Orange Street; and then, to ſhew you that Green had fold a 
great number of theſe knives, for the purpoſe of arming the 
Convention, or their army, he ſaid, that when he went to 
Green's ſhop, Green told him, that he had fold two or three 
hundred of them, and in ſuch a way as to ſhew the impropricty 
of what they were about, ſays he, he told me to ſpeak very low, 
for the parlour door was open, and his wife was a damned ariſ- 
tocrat. It is evident what he meant to infer from hence---that 
Mr. Hardy had got with Green, and contrived to procure theſe 
Knives for the purpoſe of arming theſe people, and had collected 


together a body of two or three hundred thus armed. 


Another object he had, was to collect the motives of the ſo- 
ciety. On the 2d of May, at the Crown and Anchor, he ſays, 
after dinner, Mr. Horne ''ooke got up, and ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
one out of fifty might be taken to be a ſpy; that he begged the 
company to take notice, that he was not in a ſtate of inebria- 
tion; that hc refrained from wine purpoſely. He called the 
| E 5 Parliament 
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Parliament a ſcoundrel ſink of corruption; he called the oppoſi- 
tion in Parliament a ſcoundrel ſink of oppoſition: he ſaid there 
was a junction between theſe two ſcoundrel parties. Speaking 
of the hereditary nobility of the country, he aſked, if that ſkip- 
= Jenkinſon could be conſidered as one of the hereditary no- 
ility. And I aſked him, upon croſs-examination, if he ſpoke of 
| 1 he treated them. He ſaid, he paid the Lords 
pretty much the ſame compliment, for which his Lordſhip re- 
proved him; but he ſaid, that he meant to convey that he had 
ſpoken of the Houſe of Lords in the ſame way as the Houſe of 
8 it was a ſink of corruption, and ought to be 
purges. Theſe are the principal facts of his evidence. 
ow, Gentlemen, ſee how this comes out upon the croſs- 
examination. Firſt, with reſpect to Mr. Tooke, the principal 
queſtion is, whether the priſoner has conſpired to call this Con- 
vention for the purpoſe of depoſing the King; and this witneſs 
was callcd to prove, that language had been held tending to 
overturn the government, and depoſe the King; and this Groves, 
in his examination in chief, ſwears, that Mr. Horne Tooke had 
ſo ſpoken of the Houſe of Commons and the Houſe of Lords. 
But how does it come out in his croſs-examination ? I aſked 
him, he being a witneſs for the Crown, Whcther Mr. Horne 
Tooke had not ſpoke of the hereditary nobility of the country 
as a body that ought ever to be reſpected ? He ſaid, Yes, he 
had. I aſked him, Whether his complaint was not, that im- 
proper men had been drafted out of the Houſe of Commons into 
the Houſe of Lords, ſo that the Houſe of Lords was degraded, 
and that it was a diſgrace to thoſe who were the cauſe of it? 
He faid, Yes. I aſked him, If he did not ſpeak with the greateſt 
reſpect of the office and government of the King? He faid, 
Yes, he always had; he had ſpoke of this as encroaching upon 
the authority of the King. Then what does this evidence 
amount to? See what is the queſtion before us. We ſay, that 
the object of theſe people was partly a parliamentary reform ; 
that they wiſhed to bring about annual Parliaments and univerſal 
ſuffrage; that their complaint was, that they were not equally 
was l in the Houſe of Commons ; that they wiſhed to 
make known the general will of the pcople to Parliament, and 
that they meant to form a Convention for that purpoſe, That 
they thought this would remedy the evil. On the part of the 
Crown, they ſay it was not tor that purpoſe: they ſay, out of 
Mr. Horne Tooke's mouth, that the Convention was to be 
called to depoſe the King; and they bring a witneſs to prove that 
it was ſo from his ſpeech. What fays his ſpeech ? That the 
evils lay in the Houſe of Commons: 10 ſays the priſoner at the 
bar; ſo he always ſaid; fo thoſe who have acted with him always 
{aid---that it was the corruption in the Houſe of Commons that 
produced thoſe evils, and that therefore it ought to be 3 
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They ſay, we never meditated any alteration either as to the 
Houſe of Lords or the King. So this witneſs that is called, 
Groves, ſays, to prove the contrary, that the nobility of the 
country were to be reſpected; ſo ſays Mr. Tooke, that the he- 
reditary nobility deſerved and were entitled to reſpect ; that the 
King always deſerved reſpect; that his complaint was, that 
members of the Houſe of Commons, who did not deſerve it, 
were drafted from it : and yet this witneſs is called to prove, out 
of the mouth of Mr, Horne Tooke, that the obje& of Mr. 
Tooke was, to depoſe the King. Conſider how ſtrong this is, 
when it comes from the witneſſes on the part of the Crown. 
Gentlemen, the point is, whether this Convention is called to 
depoſe the King ; not whether it was to work a reformation in 
the Houſe of Commons. We admit the object of the Conven- 
tion was, to oblige the Houſe of Commons, bearing the general 
voice of the aun N to conſent to a bill to alter it. It appears to 
be the object of Mr. Tooke: this was the language he held, 
and which he held in the preſence of that ſpy. Theſe obſerva- 
tions go completely to put his evidence out of the caſe, as 
bearing on this caſe againſt the priſoner; and it goes further, in 
two reſpects-Firſt, that the object of theſe people was, and 
was only, a reform in the Houſe of Commons; that the men 
who are ſaid to be connected with them, did, in their face, abſo- 
lutely negative any deſign upon the King, or the Houſe of Lords; 
that he confi ned his complaints to the Houſe of Commons; that 
he ſpoke with reſpect of the perſon and character of the King: 
and yet this witneſs is called to prove, that we wiſh to drive the 
King out of his place in the conſtitution. | 
Gentlemen, he proves the dire& contrary; he proves, 


that the o___ of all the people there aſſembled ſpoke by the 
r 


mouth of Mr. Horne Tooke; it was the language of all, for 
none contradicted him ; the language of all was, to maintain the 
dignity of the Houſe of Lords, and to maintain the perſon and 
reſpectful character of the King. But that is not the only uſe 
that this evidence does---no : this evidence furniſhes us with a 
fearful example of how much miſchief may be done by the evi- 
dence of ſpies. We have no means of correcting their evidence; 
we know not well of the courſe of it; we have no means of 
lifting it---no clue by which to croſs-examine him; and it was 
mere accident that his teſtimony did not leave upon your minds 
this imprefſion---that Mr. Horne "Tooke, in that large aſſembly, 
did declare himſelf both againſt the Houſe of Lords and the 
Houſe of Commons; for he expreſsly ſaid at firſt, he compli- 
mented the Houſe of Lords in the fame way as he had the Houſe 
of Commons; and fo we ſhould have been fixed with the im- 
preſſion, that a doctrine was publicly broached in a meeting, 
conhiting of 500 perſons, that all the Cons and all the Lords 
were a link of corruption, and conſequently that the attack was 
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levelled at them all. What a ſituation, then, would my client 
have been in, from not knowing how to croſs-examine the wit- 
neſs, ſo as to lead him to the truth, which he kept back, and 
which he knew to be material, and which he ought to have-told 
in his examination in chief? That poor man might have been 
ſent to the gallows. None but a ſpy ſo demeans himſelf; none 
but a diſhoneſt man, none but a miſcreant like him, keeps back 
in his examination in chief all that is in favour of the priſoner, 
and what he thinks will aſſiſt him, and gives to the Jury all that 
he thinks may oppreſs him, and ſtates a that which may affect 
his life. But he did it, and therefore I deſire you will be cau- 
tious how you believe men of that deſcription, unleſs their teſti- 
mony be ſtrongly confirmed by other witneſſes ſpeaking to the 
ſame facts. But I have not done with Mr. Groves yet: he has 
not only been guilty of ſuppreſſion of the truth, but direct per- 
21212 committed by him for the purpoſe of enhancing 
is own value with thoſe by whom he is employed, at the price 
of that miſerable man's life---a crime which, I am ſorry to ſay, 
is not, in law, murder. But that was his object, however. 

Gentlemen, I have told you, another part of this witneſs's 
object, in his evidence, went to ſhew, that Mr. Green was a 
conſpirator in this plot, and had already fold two or three hun- 
dred knives, for the purpoſe of arming ; that he went to Mr. 
Green's, for the purpoſe of purchaſing one of them; that al] was 
ſecreſy: Mr. Green told him to come in, and that the parlour 
door was open, and he told him to ſhut it, for his wife was a 
damned ariſtocrat. Now the only thing he could have in view 
was, to inſinuate to you, that Mr. Green fold theſe knives in 
private. Mr. Green is a witneſs for the Crown: he is called, 
and he tells you, that, in the fair courſe of his trade, he once 
had three dozen of theſe knives. He got them in the ordinary 
courſe of his trade. He fold them one at a time. He had diſ- 
poſed, I think, of thirteen or fourteen, each to a different per- 
fon. He had them ſent to him, as I faid, in the ordinary courſe 
of his trade, in packages of fix or ſeven in a package. This, 
you ſee, is inconſiſtent with the evidence Groves gives. How- 
cver, this may nor affect Groves with perjury, Then he is 
aſked, Did you ever tell Groves you had ſold two or three hun- 
dred of thele knives? No, never; I was aſked if the knives 

were a ſaleable commodity, and I told him they were: eve 
man will talk ſo of his own ware; no man would ſay otherwiſe. 
He is aſked, if he was under any apprehenſion about ſelling 
them: he ſays, none on earth; the knives ay in the ſhow-glaſs, 
open to the public, and were a public article of ſale; and yet 
Groves tells you, he took him privately into the room, and 
would not ſutter even his wife to know that he fold one of theſe 
knives. But here we fix him to a point -He ſays, in terms, 
that he told him to ſhut the door; that the parlour door was 
open, 
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open, and he bid him not ſpeak fo loud, for his wife was a 
damned ariſtocrat. Now, Mr. Green being called by the 
Crown, ſwears moſt poſitively to you, not only that he did not 
make uſe of the expreſſions imputed to him by Groves, but that 
he neither mentioned his wife to him, nor the word ariſtocrat: 
then this is a direct contradiction of one of the Crown's witneſſes 
to the other: it goes directly to diſprove that fact, that the knives 
were ſold by . Green under the apprehenſion of fear and ſe- 
creſy; it goes further - that by the term his wife was a damned 
ariſtocrat, he meant that you ſhould infer, that he, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, were men who did not wiſh well to the 
government; that they were men of contrary principles, and 
meant to uſe French knives. He has endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
between ariſtocrats and theſe French knives, meaning to infer 
from thence, that Green would have it underſtood, that he fold 
theſe knives to perſons that were of a contrary diſpoſition, but 
he would not let his wife know that he fold theſe knives, becauſe 
being of a different principle. 

Gentlemen, with theſe obſervations I diſmiſs Mr. Groves; not 
only not having proved any thing for the Crown, but he proves 
that which is highly material for us, and furniſhes you with a uſe- 
ful leſſon, when you meet with men of his deſcription; and I 
have done with ſo much of Green's evidence as relates to a con- 
tradiction of Groves. 

But, there is another thing which Mr. Green ſwears to, and 
he is a witneſs for the Crown, and which falls in with the reſt of 
our evidence; he is aſked, whether he, being a member of the 
Conſtitutional Society, and acting with them on many occaſions, 
whether he had any idea of force, any idea that this ſociety, or 
any deputation from them, or any Convention to which they 
ſent delegates, was either to attack the King, or enforce any of 
their opinions by force of arms? He being a witneſs for the 
Crown, and a member of the Conſtitutional Society, tells you 
in expreſs terms, that not a man had any ſuch object; our object 
was a parliamentary reform. The manner in which it was meant 
to effect that parliamentary reform, was by a Convention that 
was to act collectively; that was firſt to collect the opinion of 
the public, and then to intimate it to Parliament, not doubting 
that that intimation of the public opinion to Parliament would 
then have its due weight. 

Now, Gentlemen, after theſe witneſſes, who go to the proof 
of what paſled in England, they endeavour to hx us with the guilt 
of Watt, the man who has lately been executed for high treaſon 
at Edinburgh; and for that purpoſe they call M<E wen, who be- 
longed to the Scotch Convention, which has been proved to be 
held before: there is no way by which they at all connect Mr. 
Hardy with Watt, except, I think, that a letter was ſent by 
Mr. Hardy to Skirving, who was a member of the ſociety 5 
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which Watt belonged. In a converſation with Watt and Stock 
at Edinburgh, it appears, that Watt was deſirous to fend a letter 
to Mr. Hardy, and aſks in what way to communicate it, without 
ſaying what it was about; but no ſuch letter appears ever to be 
ſent ; the ſubject of the correſpondence does not appear; and you 
have every reaſon to believe, that every letter that was ſent to 


Mr. Hardy was ſeized by the Crown; fo that I think you may 


Fairly infer, that no ſuch letter ever did exiſt; and there is no 
evidence in the caſe, that any ſuch man as Watt ever did exiſt ; 
and yet it is endeavoured to affect him by what Watt did in 
Edinburgh, though even the delegates who fat with Watt are 
not attempted * affected by it. Who is this Watt? A fp 
employed by government, up to a certain extent. He was diſ- 
charged by them from the employment, becauſe he overvalued 
his ſervices. I think fo it appeared on his trial. Being fo diſ- 
charged from them, he continues to aſſociate with the Scotch 
Convention: he remains with them, and he makes a violent pro- 
N which all preſent reject: I do not mean in the Convention. 

ow, I will tell you what I firmly believe to be the caſe of Watt; 
I mean among ſome of the ir Sus Watt had been a ſpy, he 
had carried his communications to government; he pretended, 
perhaps, to know more than he did; he certainly overvalued his 
fervices; he ſtill adhered, he {till fixed himſelf on theſe men, 
and he ſtill kept company with them; and I verily believe in 
my conſcience, that he made this propoſal to them, in order ta 
ſend the propoſal to government, and then to hang them after- 
wards, F bens him to be a determined miſcreant; and I am 
not ſorry he is hanged, if that were the cafe, becauſe he de- 
ferved it: but you have heard that he was a member of the Bri- 
tiſh Convention, and that he afterwards attended the ſub-com- 
mittee, propoſing thoſe meaſures which were rejected with ab- 
horrence by them; and I do verily believe, that he made that 
propofal that he might, for the ſingte purpoſe of implicating them 
in the guilt of ſuch a project, ſhew that the hireling is worthy of 
his hire---that he vas worth the price he aſked, and that he might 
carry the information back to government. But he met his fate, 
and he met his fate as he deſerved, take it cither way, that he 
meant to accompliſh the purpoſe, or not to accompliſh the pur- 
poſe---he wiſhed to draw others in it, for the purpoſe of carry- 
ing others to the gallows : he met a fate he richly deſerved, and 
J diſcharge him from your conſideration. | 

But, 3 obſerve another thing: Watt is to be con- 
nected with Mr. Hardy. How ? Through the Scotch Conven- 
tion he is to be connected, becauſe Mr. Hardy correſponded with 
the Scotch Convention, and Watt was a member of the Scotch 
Convention? Good God! have they attempted to fix the guilt 
upon any individuals of the Scotch Convention, except Watt 
and Downie ? They have brought all the indictments, I ſup- 
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poſe, they mean to proſecute for high treaſon in Scotland, and 
not one of thoſe delegates, that I underſtand, with whom Watt 
was immediately connected, not one of them 1s indicted for high 


treaſon. Why? becauſe the high treaſon Watt was guilty of 


conſiſted in the fact which they had no participation in, and much 
leſs Mr. Hardy, the prifoner at the bar, had any participation 


ia it. 


Gentlemen, what is the account that MEwen gives of this 
propoſal of Watt? - that they rejected it with abhorrence: then 
if they who were on the ſpot rejected it with abhorrence, and 
there was no immediate communication between Mr. Hardy and 
Watt, will you, by a long chain of implication and inferences, 
fix that upon Mr. Hardy, which the witneſſes for the Crown do 
not pretend they can fix upon thoſe that were immediately con- 
nected with Mr. Watt, the actor in it? It is impoſlible---it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that men of common humanity, or common 
juſtice, can ever admit or entertain ſuch a thought. 

Gentlemen, another obſervation ariſes upon this, evidence of 
Mc<cEwen---he is a Scotchman, and he is a member of the Scotch 
Convention. You have heard from his evidence what he thinks 
of the Scotch Convention; and I think we have reaſon to ſay, 
from the manner in which he gave his evidence, that you receive 
from him his real ſentiments upon all the ſubjects upon which he 
was queſtioned, and a true relation of all the facts upon which 


he was queſtioned. Was there any difficulty in getting from 


him this account of Watt? Does not he anſwer immediately on 
being aſked? Does not he communicate the whole ſtory? Does 
not he expreſs his own abhorrence of it? And, I believe, he 
came voluntarily to give this account; I know not the con- 
trary---the contrary 15 not proved---the contrary does not appear 
in this caſe: and 1 am entitled, as Counſel for the priſoner, to 
inſiſt, that no fact exiſts which is not proved. The witneſs came 
forward in the ordinary courſe, and therefore I am entitled to 
ſuppoſe, I am entitled to itate as a fact, upon which you will have 
to reaſon when you come to conſider what verdict you will give, 
that no compulſory means were uſed to bring this witneſs to the 
bar; not that it is material, but I have a right to ſtate it. Does 
not he readily communicate this bufincſs ot Watt? and, ſurety, 
the reſt of his evidence is as credible as that. He docs not at- 
tempt to hold back that which does affect the priſoner on the part 
of the Crown; why ſhould he be ſuppoſed to hold back that 
which makes for the priſoner in his detence? He tells you--- 
(and here I am anſwering that part of the caſe which implicates 
us with the guilt of thoſe in Edinburgh) he tells you, there 


was no idea to encroach upon the authority of King or Lords; 


there was no idea to uſurp ſupreme authority none to aſſume the 
functions of Parliament no notion of force- nothing was to 
be done by force; and, the very night of the diſperhion, they 

; were 
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were to conſider of a petition, either to the Parliament or to the 
King. Then what does it amount to? If this is the caſe, what 
becomes of the charge againſt the priſoner, if in all this huge 
field you cannot prove any deſign to depoſe the King x force ? 
What becomes of the charge againſt Mr. Hardy, that he, with 
others, conſpired to call a Convention; which Convention, when 
called, was to act by force of arms againſt the government of the 
country, and to depoſe the King? 

Gentlemen, I obſerve, and 1 dare ſay the facts will be obſerved 
upon by Mr. Solicitor General, in reply, that all the witneſſes 
who were queſtioned to this circumſtance were aſked, whether 
they thought certain reſolutions ſhewn to them were peaceable 
ew | orderly. Some had ſeen them, and ſome had not. I have 
nothing to do with their opinion on the point. Whether thoſe 
reſolutions were peaceable and orderly, is not the queſtion in this 
caſe. The queſtion is not, whether theſe people have come to 
peaceable and orderly reſolutions, but the queſtion is, whether 
they have e an overt act, the direct object of which 
was to depoſe the King, and the ultimate object of which was to 
compaſs and bring about his death: and it is very hard on the 
priſoner if duſt is to be thrown in the eyes of the Jury, to fix 
their attention upon facts which do not amount to high treaſon; 
(and if ſeparately they do not amount to high treaſon, all taken 
together cannot ;)---to prevent them from looking at that which 
is the alone circumſtance for their conſideration, the alone object 
of their enquiry---Whether he did mean to depoſe the King when 
he called the Convention; whether he did aſſemble this Conven- 
tion which was to act by force of arms, againſt the government 
of the country, and to depoſe the King? It matters not whether 
this report is full of libels; the queſtion for your conſideration is, 
Whether they have been guilty of high treaſon? Whether the 
calling together of this Convention was for depoling the King? 
And when we afk of every one of the witneſſes that are called 
for the Crown, whether they had any ſuch intention, and when 
they tell you in plain direct and expreſs terms that they had no 
ſuch intention, and when they tell you what their intentions 
were; that they were peaceable; that their intentions were to 
produce a parliamentary reform, by calling this Convention to 
produce it peaceably ; you are not afterwards, by the accumula- 
ton of all thoſe acts, no one of which amounts to high treaſon, 
and the priſoner is not to be told that you are to find him guilty 
of high treaſon, becauſe you don't like his politics; that is not, 
thank Cod, the way in yhich perſons are tried in this country. 
You are to keep your eye on the fact; you are not enquiring 
Whether he is obnoxious to this or that ſet of men; you are to 
enquire whether he committed the act; whether this meeting 
that he held for the purpole of calling this Convention was meant 
and directed immediately to the depoligion of the King, and 
ultimatcly 
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ultimately to his death; and if you do not find that, yo cannot 
find the priſoner guilty. 

Gentlemen, I have already obſerved to you upon the miſerable 
caſe that was made on the ſubject of arms, muſquets, and pikes, 
and yet, Gentlemen, I am perfectly perſuaded, that that part of 
the caſe would never have been laid before you, if thoſe who 
conduct this proſecution had not entertained a firm and certain 
opinion, that without it they could do nothing: ſuch evidence 
weakens a ſtrong cauſe---it is of a nature to add nothing to the 
ſtrength of a cauſe that can ſtand by itſelf, But we know, that 
when a caſe is not ſufficient to fix the charge on the priſoner, 
without which there muſt be a verdict of acquittal, we know 
very well, that any thing is attempted. I ſpeak particularly of 
the attempt to fix him with what Watt has done. I am ſure it 
would never have been attempted. One's mind revolts ſo much 
at it, that I am ſure it would never have been attempted but for 
that purpoſe---if it had not been thought neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of this cauſe, I told you before, that I have the beſt autho- 
rity for ſaying that the delegates who were tried in Scotland, 
none in the leaſt, except Watt and Downie, had been guilty of 
high treaſon---L have the authority of them who proſecuted them, 
and the Judges who tried them, becauſe the Judges have tried 
them only for a miſdemeanour; and if they were guilty of high 
treaſon, if they were known to be guilty of high treaſon, and 
they tried them for a miſdemeanour, it was not humanity ſo to 
proſecute. True humanity ſhould be ſhewn to the innocent, and 
not to the guilty---the guilty ſhould be puniſhed up to the ex- 
tent of their crimes. But, if theſe men were guilty of high 
treaſon, were known to be guilty of high treaſon, and yet were 
proſecuted for miſdemeanours, that proſecution becomes a ſnare 
to others; it holds out to them, that acts of this fort are not high 
treaſon; it waits for their going on till they have accompliſhed 
that---perhaps, till the net is thrown over them---till they have 
accompliſhed that which, in the judgement of thoſe who proſe- 
cuted for miſdemeanours, in the judgement of the Judges of 
Scotland, was not high treafon---then the net is thrown over 
them, and they are told that is not a trap laid for them---you 
mult take the law as it is---we thought it we puniſhed them as 
traitors, you would not have gone on, and it is norhing to you 
how we proceeded againſt other men---we will proceed againit 
you as the law is, we will proceed againſt you for high treaſon--- 
it is no matter how we charged them. Gentlemen, this is not 
humanity---humanity ſhould have been ſhewn to thoſe who have 
not been guilty of crimes, and not to thoſe who have. Thee 
people that had been guilty of high treaſon ſhould have been 
puniſhed as traitors, and not a trap be laid to bring others into 

the ſnare. I do not ſay, Gentlemen, that this was the conduct 
either of the proſecutors of theſe delegates in Scotland, af 70 the 
udges 
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Judges who tried them; but I fay, and have a right to ſay, I am 
entitled, by their conduct, to 1 this they did not believe 
them to be guilty of high treaſon, and therefore they proſecuted 
them only for miſdemeanours. | 

Now, Gentlemen, I have ftated to you the ground upon 
which this proſecution is founded---it is compaſſing the King's 
death. I have ſtated to you that which I beg you always to hold 
in your minds---that the ground of the proſecution is, that the 
priſoner called this Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the 
King. I have ſtated to you, that none of thoſe acts ſtated in the 
volume of written evidence laid before you amount to proof of 
that faCt---I ſhould have ſtated before to you, it was an omiſſion, 
but I will now ſtate to you what I apprehend to be the overt 
act charged in this indictment, and is attempted to fix this crime 
of high treaſon---it is the reſolution to call a Convention. Now, 
Gentlemen, I will ſtate to you, and I beg of you to hear the 
language of that reſolution, as ultimately agreed to-“ That it 
appears to this Committee very defirable, that a convention or 
general meeting of the friends of liberty ſhould be called, for the 
purpoſe of taking into conſideration the proper methods for ob- 
taining a full and fair repreſentation of the people.” That is 
the overt act with which the priſoner is charged---the coming 
to that reſolution. Why then, Gentlemen, the profeſſed and 
avowed object of this Convention, by thoſe who reſolved it 
ſhould be called, was not that it ſhould act; was not that it 
ſhould do any thing; not that it ſhould take arms into its hands; 
not that it ſhould entertain others who had arms in their hands, 
but merely that it ſhould take into conſideration the proper 
method and beſt means to obtain a reform in Parliament; to ob- 
tain a full and fair repreſentation of the people. This is our 
language, and this is the language throughout all their reſolu- 
tions; and ] inſiſt there is no direct evidence on the part of the 
Crown which ſhews this to be a mere pretext, and I ſhall come 
preſently to that; at preſent, I am only ſtating how the Counſel 
tor the Crown have made out their caſe, On this part of the 
caſe you mult believe, before you can convict the priſoner, not 
only that force was intended, but you muſt believe that this 
Convention was to uſe that force; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, there is not a ſingle tittle of evidence which unites 
the project of the Convention with any thing of arms, that con- 
nects them, that brings them at all together: they had ſpies 
upon all their proceedings; all their meetings were watched ; 
there were ſpies over every member of the ſociety, when in the 
ſociety, and, probably, at many other times there was a man at 
his elbow, who would give an account of what paſſed; and yet, 
not a ſingle expreſſion is to be found in all the written evidence, 
or a word that has dropped from any man's mouth, that connects 
the calling of a Convention with any force; and unleſs you con- 
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nect the two together, you cannot find the priſoner guilty on this 
indictment. There is not evidence, without the arms, nor an 
thing like evidence, and there is not evidence with it. . There 
would be hardly any evidence for your conſideration if it was not 
for the parole evidence of arms---whether theſe men did or did 
not intend to act by force; and you mult believe men's words as 
they are ſpoken, unleſs the contrary be directly proved. 

ut, Gentlemen, when the Crown has given in evidence this 
buſineſs of arms, they tell you, and I am entitled to aſſume it, 
that the force theſe men, the Convention, meant to uſe, was that 
force. If there was any other, they would ſhew it. If they 
meant not to uſe that force, they meant to uſe none, and the 
concluſion would follow. The Crown knows all that was done. 
The queſtion. is, whether the Convention meant to uſe force: 
this is the force that they meant to uſe, if they meant to uſe 
any; therefore, if they do not prove that they meant to uſe this 
force, they do not prove that they meant to uſe any. Their caſe 
would have been much ftronger in that part of it, if they had 
not called this evidence, becauſe you would have been told that 
a great deal of this fort had been done, though they had not 
proved it---that you were to preſume, that a great deal of this 
ſort had been done. But they have taken upon themſelves to 
ſhew you what that force was that this Convention was to uſe, 
and they have put it upon the muſquets, and the pikes, and the 
knives. I hope I have diſpoſed of that already. But, ſuppoſing 
there is any thing in this proof of pikes, muſquets, and knives, 
yet there is no evidence connecting it with the Convention; and 
if it had been the project of theſe people, that this force ſhould 


be uſed by this Convention, that "oy meant to uſe it, it is ut- 
d 


terly impoſſible but the Crown ſhould have known it, becauſe 
they have had ſpies every where: for you ſee, Gentlemen, 
when we call a witneſs, they know him a great deal better than 
we do: they have had a man in every ſociety in London. When 
a Mr. Stevens is called, they know whether it is a Mr. Stevens 
of Rathbone Place, or Mr. Stevens of the Minories: they knew 
them all; they have had watchers at their elbow; they have been 
vigilant, and they are to be commended for that. But ſtill it 
fortifies my argument that they knew all that is in this caſe, 
which helps my preſumption; that all that exiſts has been brought 
forward by them. Vou have nothing elle to form your judge- 
ment from but-what they have laid before you; they have Jaid 
before you all the evidence relative to arms, and they have laid 
nothing before you to ſhew that theſe arms were connected with 
the Convention to ſhew that theſe arms ever were uſed by the 
Convention, or that jt was ever in their contemplation that they 
ſhould be ſo uſed, for if it had, there are men who talk of what 
they mean, and if it had been in their contemplation, it would 
have been known to. the officers of the Crown, When J fay 
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they talk what they mean, give me lcave to make an obſerva- 
tion which may be out of place---how public every thing has 
been done which has been done by them: there is hardly a 

ſingle act which is now imputed to them as a crime; hard! 

their acts, taken altogether, and wove up in this intricate we 
that is ſpread before you, and endeavoured to be brought upon 
the priſoner, there is hardly one of theſe acts that he, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, have not publicly and openly avowed in 
the face of day. It may be faid that this adds to the crime; that 
if they are illegal, it adds to their illegality, and the publicity 
of it adds impudence to it. I admit it does; but it does not make 
them high treaſon ; and I will tell you what it ſhews---that the 
object which theſe men profeſſed was their real object; it ſhews, 
that they acted bona fide; if they were illegal, it ſhews that what 
they were about they thought they had a right to be about; that 
though they might be wrong, that though they might be illegal, 
they thought they were acting gal otherwiſe they would 
never have ſubmitted to Courts of Juſtice thoſe acts now com- 
plained of as conſtituting an act of high treaſon. : 
Gentlemen, hitherto I have only obſerved to you, upon the 
evidence that has been produced on the part of the Crown. From 
every evidence produced againſt us, you have heard, firſt, from 
the language of our reſoultions that have been produced againſt 
us, that our object was parliamentary reform---in the next place, 
they ſay, that language may have been pretended; it may have 
covered a different deſign. You have it upon oath, that it was 
the deſign of thoſe people with whom they ſay we are connected, 
for every witneſs has ſworn to you, that their objects were 
peaceable. This is the evidence of the Crown. Now we have 
ſupported this by evidence of our own: we haye added to the 
number of witneſſes which the Crown called, and who gave an 
account of what were the motives of theſe ſocteties---to ſhew 
what was their end, and what were the means by which they in- 
tended to effect that end. Every one of theſe witneſſes, called 
to you one after another, has agreed in ſaying, that their end was 
a parliamentary reform; and, that though to accompliſh that end 
they meant to call this Convention, yet it never entered into their 
minds to conceive that this Convention was to act by force; on 
the contrary, it was to collect the voice of the country, and 
when the voice of the country was collected by that Convention, 
it was to be carried by the ſame organ to the Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, which, it was ſuppoſed, would liſten to it. 
Gentlemen, it wouli be idle in me, it would be cruel towards 
you, to enter more particularly into the evidence, I think I have 
ſtated to you what 1s the general effe& of the eyidence of every 
witneſs that has been called to you; but, I think, there were 
two called at laſt, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Francis, who dſpeak more 
particularly to this fact, and more particularly deſerve your con- 
| ſideration, 
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fideration, becauſe they ſhew, moſt decidedly, that the object 
which the priſoner at the bar has profeſſed, was his real object. 

Vou recollect the time when there was an alarm in the king 
dom, when the Parliament was called, and the militia embodied 
in an extraordinary way. The ground for calling it was, that 
there were diſturbances and inſurrections in the kingdom: there 
were ſome gentlemen who thought there did not at that time 
exiſt thoſe . 7 2 and, accordingly, diſputed the real ex- 
iſtence of them, and there was an enquiry inſtituted. On that 
occaſion Mr. Hardy attended Mr. Sheridan, and he ſtates to you, 
that Mr. Hardy withed the Committee to be appointed, and an 
enquiry to be made; and he was ready to have laid before Mr. 
Sheridan, to have been called before the Houſe of Commons, and 
to have been obliged to have given an account of every thing he 
knew about the buſineſs. He ſtated, that the focieties had been 
ill- treated; that they had met at public-houſes; that the publi- 
cans were fearful of loſing their licences, and had refuſed their 
coming in; that he had given Mr. Sheridan all the aſſiſtance 
in his power, and had given him all the houſes they met at; that 
he wiſhed the enquiry to be inſtituted, in order that he and all 
connected with him might have an opportunity of ſhewing to 
the public, what their real views were, He was ready to lay 
before them all his papers---all his documents, relative to the in- 
ſtitution and progreſs of this ſociety: that ſeems to me to furniſh 
exceedingly ſtrong proof, that Mr. Hardy was acting bona fide, 
that he had then no criminal intent in his mind, nor thoſe who 
acted with him; if he had, he would have wiſhed to have had 
the enquiry ſuppreſſed: but, inſtead of that, he comes forward, 
and is ready to give every affiftance in his power towards proſe- 
cuting it. ; 

Gentlemen, the next perſon called is Mr. Francis. He ſays, 
Mr. Hardy attended him, wiſhing him to preſent a petition to paſs 
a bill for annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage. Mr. Hardy 
attended him with others, and he fays, Mr. Hardy ſtruck him 
88 by his deportment as a reaſonable and quiet man. 

Ar. Sheridan, likewiſe, gave that teſtimony to his character; he 
ſays, he remarked him for his peaceable and decent deportment, 
1 hey came to deſire him to preſent their petition ; he converſed 
with them, and he told him what they have always ſaid, and 
what they do now ſay, notwithſtanding this proſecution againſt 
them, that they learned their principles from the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and they were convinced by his arguments; and I am 
afraid, that they {till hold theſe opinions which they firſt enter- 
tained, following the Duke of Richmond's principles and tenets. 
I hope it is no reflection upon any man not to hold thoſe prin- 
Ciples, for I do not myſelf; but, ſurely, it is an exculc to ſuch a 
man as Mr, Hardy to entertain ſuch principles, when the "oy 
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of * entertained them and publiſhed them to the 
Word. : 
Gentlemen, they adhered to their object, Mr. Francis ſays, of 
univerſal ſuffrage. He repreſented to them, that that was not 
the uſual form of a petition; that they had better leave it open to 
the wiſdom of the Houſe of Commons, what fort of a reform 
they would adopt : they were ready to preſent their petition in 
the common form, but {till they adhered to their principles---that 
the petition, be it preſented in what form it might, was for uni- 
verſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments. Surely, this muſt ſhew 
you moſt decidedly, that the real opinion of this man is, that 1t 
would be a good thing to obtain annual Parliaments and univerſal 
ſuffrage; and that was the object, that was the only object which 
he really and bona fide anus 

But, Gentlemen, thoſe who conduct this proſecution wiſh to 
perſuade you, that there is more in it than what lays on the 
furface; they wiſh to perſuade you, that theſe men have not 
acted honeſtly ; that they have not acted bona fide; that the end 
which they have held out as their object was not the real one: 
they would perſuade you, that the means of obtaining this object 
is a mere pretence, and that there is no colour for inſiſting that 
theſe were the real opinions. Now let us examine that a little ; 


let us ſee. what prongs they have for maintaining their real 


opinions ; let us ſee, if there are any reafons to conclude from 
their conduct, that theſe are their real opinions. The propo- 
fition of theſe men is this : that the Houſe of Commons is cor- 
rupt that that corruption proceeds from the manner in which 
the nation is repreſented, and by the long duration of Parlia- 
ments : they think it might be corrected by annual Parliaments 
and univerſal ſuffrage ; they think the Houſe will not grant them 
the redreſs they aſk by petition, becauſe it has been refuſed; they 
think that the majority of the people (I do not ſay they are 
right) are on their fide: they ſay, they wiſh to collect the 
fenſe of the majority of the people, and therefore propoſe a Con- 
vention of Delegates to be called, to collect that opinion, and, 


if it appears what they think it is, to convey that opinion to 


Parliament. This, they ſay, is mere pretext z now let us exa- 
mine it in its parts. 

Gentlemen, the firſt propoſition is, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons is corrupt. I do not fay that the Houſe of Commons is 


corrupt, but I am examining whether Mr. Hardy has ſaid fo, who 


pins his faith upon the Duke of Richmond. What ſays the 
Duke upon that ſubject? He ſays, © The leſſer reform has been 
attempted with every poſſible advantage in its favour ; not only 
from the zealous ſupport of the advocates for a more eftectual 
one, but from the aſſiſtance of men of great weight, both in and 
out of power. But with all theſe temperaments and helps 3 fp 
alle 
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faded. Not one proſelyte has been gained from corruption, nor 
has the leaſt ray of hope been held out from any quarter, that the 
Houſe of Commons was inclined to adopt any other mode of re- 
form.” Then it is not firſt a ſuggeſtion of Mr. Hardy and his 
friends, that the Houſe of Commons was corrupt, and that this 
was the means by which he propoſes a remedy; but the Duke ot 
Richmond, his great prototype, the man whoſe precept he has 
followed, and whoſe diſciple he is, he tells him, in expreſs 
terms, the Houſe of Commons is corrupt, and that corruption 
proceeds from the people not being properly repreſented in the 
Houſe of Commons, and propoſes this means of redrefs. "The 
remedy, then, that is to be applied is annual Parliaments and 
univerſal ſuffrage. What does the Duke of Richmond ſay upon 
that ſubject? He ſays, «I am more and more convinced, from 
every day's experience, that the reſtoring the right of voting 
univerſally to every man, not incapacitated by nature for want 
of reaſon, or by law for the commiſſion of crimes, together with 
annual elections, is the only reform that can be effectual and 
permanent. I am further convinced that it is the only reform 
that is practicable, All other plans that are of a palliative nature 
have been found inſufficient to intereſt and animate the great body 
of the people, from whoſe carneſtneſs alone any reform can be 
expected. A long excluſion from any ſhare in the legiſlature of 
their country, has rendered the great maſs of the people in- 
different whether the monopoly that ſubſiſts continues in the 
hands of a more or. leſs extended company, or whether it is 
divided by them into ſhares, of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt pro- 
portions. The public feels itfelf unconcerncd in theſe conteſts, 
except as to the oppreſſions it endures, which it knows muſt 
continue ſo long as the people remain deprived of all controut 
over their Repreſentatives. 

« What I call for is not conveniency, but right. Let us then 
but determine to act on this broad principle of giving to every 
man his own, and we ſhall immediately get rid of all the per- 
plexities to which the narrow notions of partiality and exclufion 
muſt ever be ſubject.” ---Now it is objected to Mr. Hardy that 
this idea of corruption in the Houſe ot Commons, that this idea 
that the cauſe of that corruption may be remedicd by univerſal 
ſuffrage and annual Parliaments, is all pretext ; what reafon can 
there be to ſay that it is pretext? What colour is there for ſaying 
that, when you have it over and over again, that Mr. Hardy 
| abides by the plan of the Duke of Richmond; that that is the 
only object he wiſhes to be Carricd into execution, and that 
which he profeſſes in all theſe reſolutions to be his object, 1s 
that which appears in terms to be the object of the Duke of 
Richmond, which, by a publication to the people of England, 
he recommends to be adopted? Therefore, Gentlemen, we have 
got this length, that the corruption of the Huf of Commons js 
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not a thought of Mr. Hardy's ; that the cauſe of that corrupt 
is not a thought of Mr. Hardy's ; that the means by which that 
corruption might be remedied is not a thought of Mr. Hardy's: 
they are all the thoughts of the Duke of Richmond, ſupported 
o* thoſe reaſons which you heard read when his Grace was in 

ourt. I have ſtated to you what was thought the immediate 
means to remedy all theſe evils---annual Parliaments and uni- 
verſa] ſuffrage. | 

The next thing is the means to obtain that. How is that to 
be brought about? (That is ſaid to be a pretext too.) Mr. 
Hardy thinks this may be brought about by a convention of the 
— aſſembling to take the public opinion. What ſays the 
Duke upon that ſubject? He fays, « The weight of corrup- 
tion has cruſhed this more gentle, (ſpeaking of a leſſer reform, 
as it would have defeated any more efficacious plan in the ſame 
circumſtances. From that quarter, therefore, I have nothing to 
hope. It is from the people at large that I expect any good.“ 

Well then, when ſuch a man as the Duke of Richmond tells 
them, Parliament has been petitioned fo often to no purpoſe, and 
tells the public that if Parliament is petitioned they will not 
grant it, and tells them that it is from the people at large alone 


he expects it wilt be granted---what was the mildeſt ſenſe the 


man at the bar could put upon theſe words? Was it not this? 
From the people at large the Duke of Richmond expects this 
reform; he does not expect it from Parliament; he knows the 
Parliament will not grant it; but he expects it, and if he ex- 
pects it, ſurely it may be lawfully expected from the people at 
large ; ſurely, I think the molt rational, the molt peaccable, the 


molt conſtitutional conſtruction that can be put upon that ex- 


preſſion is, that it is to be expected from the ſenſe of the people 
at large ſpeaking to the Houſe of Commons. What the Duke 
of Richmond meant was this, not acting by force moſt unqueſ- 
tionably, but that he expected this from the people at large, 


boping they would declare what their public wiſhes were, and 


that their public wiſhes communicated to the Houſe of Commons 
would produce the retorm he wiſhed to be produced. 

Geatlemen, I think this is fair reaſoning ; I think that muſt 
be the conſtruction that you will put upon the Duke of Rich- 
mond's words. It cannot be ſaid that a man with ſo enlightened 
a mind as the noble Duke poſleſſes, that he meant to incite the 
people to arms by this letter to Colonel Sharman ; that he meant 
to excite the people to take up arms againſt their government, 
and to enforce that which might have ended in the deſtruction 
of that government in which he had fo much at ſtake, It muſt 
be underſtood, that he meant, by the people at large, their opi- 
nions being collected; and thoſe opinions being communicated 
to the legiſſature, would produce the effect which he wiſhed. 


What then has been the conduct of the priſoner, teſtified by 


every 
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every part of the evidence in this cauſe ?--- That he uniformly 
ated upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; that he wiſhed that 
to be effected which the Duke of Richmond meant to be ef- 
fected, and that he wiſhed it to be effected by the ſame means. 
Then it would be monſtrous in you to conſtrue theſe acts and 
reſolutions of theſe people in the way that you are deſired on the 
part of the Crown; it would be monſtrous for to ſay that he 
meant any thing further. Is it not poſſible that he, by all theſe 
things which have been given in evidence---1s it not poſſible 
that his object ſhould have been, that the Convention would do 
that which I have ſtated---collect the ſenſe of the people, and 
communicate it to Parliament? T only aſk firſt, Is it not poſ- 
ſible? If it be poſſible, and if you find that that was the Duke 
of Richmond's plan, and that this man has uniformly declared 
that his object was only to do that which the Duke of Richmond 
pointed out in his plan, ſurely you will not, for the fake of hxin 
guilt upon him, preſume he meant more than the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but rather inclining on the fide of innocence, you will 
ſay, that he meant what the Duke of Richmond tid mean; 
that he meant the Convention to act as the Duke of Richmond 
{aid the people at large might act, in order to obtain univerſal 
ſuffrage; not conveying it by force of arms, but peaceably to 
petition the Houſe of Commons. 

Gentlemen, it is a principle, I think, in the Engliſh law, that 
when the act of a mai is indifferent or doubtful, you will rather 
attribute it to an innocent than a guilty motive; and TI hope too 

ou have not loſt fight of another principle that if the acts of 
a man be indifferent, and there be evident proofs of ſome having 
a tendency to ſhew it to be from one motive, and ſome having 
a tendency to ſhew it to be from another, I hope you have not 
loſt ſight of this principle---that a Jury will incline to think of 
the moſt innocent one, rather than the guilty; and with reſpect 
to this act, the calling a Convention, that it muſt be taken to 
be an innocent act. . You have heard read a proteſt made by 
ſeveral learned Peers upon a motion that was made in Parliament, 
in the Houſe of Peers, during the preſſure of the American war, 
when the burdens were felt heavily by the ſubjects. Earl Shel- 
burne made a motion, that the burdens ſhould be relieved from 
the ſubject; the immediate object of which was, that a Com- 
mittee thould be called, conſiſting of neither placemen nor pet 
ſioners, to enquire what unneceſſary expenditures, penfions, 
and places exiſted; and to enquire how and what were the belt 
means of leſtening them. After a long debate, the motion was 
negatived, but thoſe who were in the minority, it they were 
weighed, not by number, but by quality, would be called the 
majority. At their head was the great and venerable Earl 
Camden, as great a conſtitutional lawyer as any, and a firm ſup- 
porter of the conſtitution; ſome now acting in adminifiration;, 
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the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Devonſhire, Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord Scarborough, and, true to his old principles, 
the Duke of Richmond. They were in the minority. The 
motion was negatived, but they proteſted againſt the negative. 
They aſſign their reaſons for publiſhing it---they wiſhed to hand 
down to poſterity their reaſons for thinking that that Committee 
ought to have been inſtituted, and that that enquiry ſhould be 
ſet on foot; and the fourth reaſon they give is this---=< We are 
further impelled to impreſs this motion, becauſe the object of it 
has been ſeconded and called for by a conſiderable majority of 
the people, who are aſſociated for this purpoſe, and ſeem deter- 
mined to purſue it by every legal and conſtitutional method that 
can be deviſed for its ſucceſs.” There you have Lord Camden's 
authority, that the people may legally and conſtitutionally aſſo- 
ciate for the purpoſe of obtaining an end which appears to them 
to be a legal and conſtitutional one; and then they go on--- 
« And however ſome may affect to be alarmed, as if ſuch aſſo- 
Ciations tended to diſturb the peace, or encroach upon the dele- 
cated power of the other Houſe, we are perſuaded, it 1s with no 
other view, but to collect the ſenſe of the people, and to inform 
the whole body of repreſentatives what are the ſentiments of 
their whole body of conſtituents.” Then theſe learned and 
noble Lords aflert, they believe, the collecting the are ſenſe 
of the people at large to be the object of theſe aſſociations - 
they believe, that the object of theſe aſſociations is to commu- 
nicate to the whole body of the repreſentatives what are the opi- 
nions of the whole body of the conſtituents. That was the ob- 
ject of the man who ſtands at your bar; that was the object of 
all thoſe who acted with him: they meant to call a Convention 
of Delegates; not an aſſociation of the whole people, but of 
ſomething leſs tumultuous than the whole body of the people at 
large---by a Convention of Delegates, by whoſe means they 
might collect what was the opinion of the whole body of the 
people, and by the ſame organ communicate it to the whole body 
of their repreſentatives. They go on---« And if it be aſked 
what further is to be done if theſe petitions are rejected, the beſt 
anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed ; for although upon 
a few ſeparate petitions it may be fairly ſaid, that the other Houle 
ouzht not to be decided by a part only of their conſtituents, yet 
it cannot be preſumed that they will act in defiance of the 
united wiſhes of the whole people, or indeed of any great and 

notorious majority.“ 8 | | 
Then here I get another ſtep: ſeparate petitions had been 
rejected, and petitions might be rejected: the Houſe of Com- 
mons might not think it neceſſary to accede to ſeparate petitions z 
but if petitions could be got from theſe general aſſociations of 
the people, or indeed any great majority, that were legal and 
| ew conſtitutional, 
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conltitutional, that, according to the opinion of Lord Camden, 
ought to be attended to. It ought to have its weight to carry 
ſo much weight in its eſtimation, that it could not be ſuppoſed 
that ſo wiſe a body as the Houſe of Commons could not yield 
to it. 

Gentlemen, is that illegal, which Lord Camden, that great 
lawyer, ſays, when he ſtates to you, that ſuch an application, 
ſuch petitions, ought to be attended to by the Houſe of Com- 
mons ? Can it be contended that ſuch aſſociations are illegal? 
Is it not holding out to the public, that when ſeparate petitions 
are rejected, if there be a meaſure rejected that is thought to 
conduce to the public good, it is the right of the people to pre- 
ſent collective petitions, as a public body, telling them, that pe- 
titions ſo preſented are not likely to be rejected? They go on, 
and ſay- It is admitted that they have a power to vote as they 
think fit, but it is not poſſible to conceive that fo wiſe an aſ- 
ſembly will be ever raſh enough to reject ſuch petitions, and by 
that means, cauſe this dangerous queſtion to be broached and 
agitated---whether they hat not broke their truſt. The voice 
of the people will certainly be complied with---Minifters may, 
as they ſeem to have done in a recent inſtance, deprive any man 
of what he holds at their pleaſure for preſuming to exerciſe his 
undoubted right of thinking for himſelf upon this or other pub- 
lic ſubjects ; but it will not be wiſe in them to treat theſe aſſo- 
ciations with contempt, or call them by the invidious name of 
faction---a name by which the minority in both Houſes of Par- 
liament have been fo frequently and fo falſely calumniated ; be- 
cauſe the name, ſo applied, will recoil back upon themſelves, 
when acting againſt the general ſenſe of the nation : nor will 
. be able to repreſent thoſe numbers, ſo reſpectable in rank 
and property, as they did but too ſucceſsfully the diſcontented 
Americans, as a mob of indigent and ſeditious incendiaries; 
becauſe the people to whom this 1s addreſſed, are the very people 
that are abuſed, and every man bears within himſelf the teſti- 
mony of its falſehood.” : 

Gentlemen, the reaſon of my bringing forward this proteſt to 
you is, that you may ſce that it has been the opinion of great and 
enlightened men in this country, that aſſociations of the people, 
for obtaining the redreſs of what they concelve. a national 
grievance that ſuch aſſociations are not only legal, but com- 
mendable; becauſe, if they were not only ſtrictiy legal, and 
commendable alſo, I ſhould not ſee ſuch names as I do at the 
bottom of this proteſt, in which they ſay, that when ſuch peti- 
tions are preſented, it would be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom ot 
the Houſe of Commons to reject the prayer of ſuch petitions, 

Now, Gentlemen, if this be ſo---if this man at the bar has 
always acted upon the Duke of Richmond's plan---it rhe Duke 
of Richmond has conſtantly pointed out to him, in all his publi- 
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cations, that there exiſts this corruption in the ſtate---that it may 
be remedied by this means, that the people have a right to act for 
themſelves in the way which I have ſtated to you---if it is the 
opinion of men ſo eminent as thoſe whoſe names I have read from 
the bottom of this proteſt, that aſſociations of this fort may be 
legal, how is the priſoner at the bar to be implicated in the charge 
in this indictment? Recollect, that if you can attribute his ac- 
tions to an innocent motive, you ought ſo to attribute them, rather 
than aſcribe them to a guilty one. If you find that he has con- 
{tantly followed the plans he is ſtated to have followed---plans of 
a different nature to that now imputed to him, wherein he has 
learned that general aſſociations for this purpoſe are lawful, how 
can you fay, that he who projected only to call a Convention for 
the purpoſe of a parliamentary reform---who ſtates, in the reſo- 
lution to call it, that it was for the purpoſe of taking into con- 
{ideration the proper methods of obtaining a full and fair repre- 
{ſentation of the people---how can you preſume againſt the 
conſtant tenor of his life? How can you ſay, againſt the doc- 
trine laid down in this proteſt, which holds out, that aſſociations 
for this purpoſe are legal and conſtitutional ?f How can you ſay, 
againſt all this, that though he profeſſed always to follow the 
conduct of men who held out that doctrine, and whoſe precepts 
he has conſtantly followed, how can you preſume againſt all this, 
that his purpoſes were neither legal nor conſtitutional ; that though 
he profeſſed always to follow the example of men who held -out 
matters that were legal and conſtitutional, yet that he held out 
the matter for a reform in Parliament only for a pretence ? How 
can you preſume from ſuch evidence that he had that guilty mind 
the indictment charges him with---namely, calling together this 
Convention for the purpoſe of acting together with arms, to ſub- 
vert the government of the country? That would not be that 
charitable concluſion to which Engliſh Juries upon ſuch evidence 
have ever inclined ; and, ſure I am, you will neyer begin ſuch a 
practice, 

Let me ſuppoſe, for a moment, that noble perſon who gave his 
evidence here in Court, could deſcend from his rank, to detend this 
man, the priſoner before you. What would he ſay in his defence? 
Would he not ſay---Look to the origin of all this. It was my 
plan---he is my diſciple---he followed my doctrine, by the means 
that I pointed out to him, I told the public, that univerſal ſuf- 
frage and annual Parliaments was the only reform to be intro- 
duced into the Houſe of Commons: that would remove the 
Srlevances under which we labour. I told the public, uy had a 
right to aſſemble, and to make their voice heard in the Houle of 
Commons. I have not only taught this, but left with the public 
the reaſons which induced me to form that opinion; and thoſe 
reaſons have ſince been operating upon the mind of the man at 
the bar, If this man has ſinned, his fins are upon my head. 
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he has been miſled, he has been miſled by me. He has pu ſued 
the ſame object, and he has purſued it by the ſame means. But 
he has uſed harſh language, he has entered into imprudent reſo- 
lutions. Why, it may be, he is an ignorant man. His reſolu- 
tions may have been illegal---may have been harſh ; but when I 
have led him to this---when I gave him the principle---when his 
object is the ſame as mine---when the ultimate end is the ſame - 
when the means are the fame, namely, by the intervention of 
the people a little indiſcretion, a little violence of language, 
even a little illegality is to be excuſed, in a man of his profeſ- 
fron. I am of high rank in the ſtate, of great abilities, of great 
induſtry, .of education, experience, and knowledge, and an en- 
lightened mind to direct me: I uſed all theſe qualifications to 
endeavour to trace the ſource of the evil, and the remedy that 
ought to be applied. "They led my mind to conclude that which I 
thought was really falutary to the public on this cauſe---that uni- 
verſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments are the only means by 
which the country could be faved ; and that if the Houſe of Com- 
mons would not grant redreſs upon private petitions from the 
people, to the people was the appeal.---He learned it from me: 
he has not my advantage, he has not my rank. I do not mean 
to intimate, that a Jury of this country will not diſtribute equal 
juſtice to a Duke or to him---that if that Noble Duke ſtood at 
the bar inſtead of Mr. Hardy, he would have reaſon to expect a dif- 
ferent verdict from Mr. Hardy, reaſoning from the ſame facts. But 
my reaſoning is the ſame. Ihe Duke might ſay, I entertained the 
opinion that this man, following me, now entertains. He has 
none of thoſe advantages; he has on his ſide nothing but igno- 
rance. It is not wonderful, that reading the reaſons I have pub- 
liſhed ſhould convince him; and, therefore, it is reaſonable far 
ou to preſume, he has acted bo9na fide. But he has gone greater 
ee He may, and that too may be excuſed in him, becaute 
he is an ignorant man. He has not had the advantages I have 
he has not had the advice I have had. He too may have met 
with greater provocations than I have. I have a large train of 
followers in the Houſe of Lords: the propoſitions I brought for- 
ward were never rejected with diſdain and contumely. 4 never 
had the provocation he has received. I do not enquire whether 
the provocation was jult---whether it be well or ill founded; but 
ſtill it is provocation, and a provocation at which it is not to be 
wondered that an unenlightened mind ſhould be irritated by.--- 
Theſe are the topicks that the Duke of Richmond himſelf would 

urge to you. f 
If the Duke of Richmond felt for a moment that that man's 
life was in danger, his blood would curdle in his veins. He 
would be ſhocked at the idea, when he knows that all the conduct 
of this man was produced by the principles he has uttered: it is 
that to which he has led him, which has beea by the IP 
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has avowed, by the reaſons he has publiſhed. If he knew that 
all the conduct of this man muſt have proceeded from this, he 
would implore you on his knees not to find any guilt upon that 
man, you were not ready to find upon him. He would tell you, that 
there is nothing that he has done that he would not have done : 
his principles are the fame, and his object the ſame, and the means 
taken are the ſame: not a ſingle expreſſion has been proved upon 
him tending a different way. And ſurely, Gentlemen, it is a 

eat excuſe for a man in the ſituation of life in which the pri- 
— ſtands, to have had the doctrines of the Duke of Richmond 
inculcated upon him as they have been to have had the excufe 
of the ſame object which the Duke pointed out, and by the ſame 
means. And! ſay by the ſame means; becauſe I ſay it is not 
proved by that plain, direct, and manifeſt proof which the ſtatute 
calls for, and which Lord Coke ſays is required; it is not proved 
by that plain, direct, and nie proof that he had any other 
deſigns: and if thoſe other deſigns are not proved by that plain, 
direct, and manifeſt proof, then the circumſtances of his always 
having avowed different deſigns, that his intent was to adhere to 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, ought to lead you to a con- 
clafion, that in this caſe he meant not to go beyond the plan of 
the Duke of Richmond. 

Gentlemen, what I have troubled you with hitherto is chiefly 
upon the general evidence of the plan that has been laid before 
you. | 

Gentlemen, you collected from an argument that we had in 
the early part of this cauſe, that none of the evidence admitted 
in this cauſe, which is not brought home perſonally to Mr. 
Hardy, ought at all to affect him otherwiſe than this---that it 
tended to prove the object of a general conſpiracy in the country 
to call together a Convention, to be ſupported by force againſt the 
government. With that view, nine-tenths of the evidence that was 
read has been admitted, and with that only view; and it was 
ſtated by the Court, that Mr. Hardy was not to be affected by any 
of that evidence, any further than he might be proved afterwards 
to be engaged in that plot, and to the extent that he was proved 
to be engaged in it---namely, that plot of calling together a 
Convention, to act with force of arms againſt the government, 
There is proof enough to ſhew you, that Mr. Haray did mean 
that a Convention ſhould be called. I do not diſpute it. But 
the queſtion for you will be, Whether Mr. Hardy, the individual 
ſtanding at your bar, did in his mind intend that this Convention 
ſhould act with force of arms againſt the government? Now 1 
wiſh it was within the ſcale of my abilities to have ſeparated the 
evidence, and lay diſtinctly before you what the evidence that ap- 
plies to Mr. Hardy on this point is. 1 admit, that his caſe is 
ſuch that it requires it. It ought to be done by his Counſel. 
And I have but one excuſe, which is within the reach * my 
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abilities---the utter impoſſibility of ſeparating the evidences 
though J had the accidental opportunity of the leiſure of Sunday, 
in which I endeavoured to do it; yet not having copies of one 
half of the papers, I waſted a great portion of tune in that en- 
deavour, but found it was abſolutely impoſſible. "Therefore, I 
am not able to do it, and therefore I cannot do it now to you. 
J muſt truſt to your recollection, the notes you have taken, and 
the accuracy of his Lordſhip, when he ſums up, to ſtate to you 
how much of this evidence affects Mr. Hardy. But, in my ap- 
prehenſion, none of it affects Mr. Hardy to ſhew, that in his 
mind there reſided that deſire of carrying the object of a parlia- 
mentary reform by force. 

Gentlemen, you obſerve, that in the former part of my argu- 
ment I was contending there was no ſuch deſign, and if there 
was, there is no colour of fixing any thing, as it ſeems to me, 
upon Mr. Hardy perſonally. 

Gentlemen, it is in evidence to you, that Mr. Hardy has never 
been without a ſpy at his elbow for the laſt two years, from the 
year 1792 till the time he was apprehended. He has never been 
preſent at any meeting, never been at any aſſembly of friends, at 
which there was not preſent ſome perſon that has brought to the 
ears of government every thing that was ſaid by choſe perſons. 
Is it not ſingular then, that with the diſpoſitions thoſe men had 
to produce a reform, which I admit they had, not one fingle 
expreſſion is proved to have paſſed from the mouth of My. Hardy 
ſhewing diſreſpect either to the King or to the Lords? But I 
would not rely much upon that. Is it not allo ſingular, that 
there is not even a word, an haſty expreſſion, not even an acci- 
dental word, ever fallen from him to ſhew that it vas ever in 
his contemplation to uſe force for any purpoſe * And is it poi- 
ſible to conceive, if it ever was in his mind to carry the projects 
of that Convention into execution by force, but what ſome ex- 
preſſions of this ſort, watched as he has been, ſome unguarded 
word, at ſome time or other, ſhould have fallen from him, indi- 
cating, that he did entertain ſuch an intent? 

Gentlemen, you have another queſtion to try---Whether, if 
there was any ſuch plot, which we deny, the object of Mr. 
Hardy was to do ſuch a thing? You are trying the act of Mr. 
Hardy's mind---you are trying, whether he, meaning to have 
this conſulting and conſpiring to call this Convention, whether 
it was the object of his mind, that that Convention, when called, 
Yhould act by force? No matter who clſe intended it. You 
do not find it was the intention of Mr. Hardy---you cannot find 
Mr. Hardy guilty; and if there was ſuch an intention in Mr. 
Hardy, I do think it utterly impoſſible, that going into the hiſtory 
of his life for two years, going into every part of it, ſpies at- 
tending upon all occaſions, with their ears open, it is impoſſible 
that ſome unguarded expreſſion ſhould not have fallen _ him, 
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ſhewing that it was his intention; but no ſuch expreſhon has 
fallen from him, nothing from which it can be preſumed he en- 
tertained ſuch an opinion. Is that according to the common 
actions of men? Does the hiſtory of the human race furniſh 
you with a ſingle inftapce of a man having a certain plan in his 
mind for two years together, meeting with perſons with whom 
he is ſuppoſed to be aſſociating for the purpoſe of carrying this 
plan into execution, talking with them upon the circumſtances 
that would lead to it, ſuppoſing himſelf not to have been watched, 
and for two years talking with men in whom he may repoſe the 
moſt certain confidence? Do you find any inſtance in the hiſ- 
tory of human nature, that any man, the moſt artful and arch, 
through the whole courſe of two years, never has in confidence 
dropped an expreſſion that went to ſhew the plan that was fo 
lurking in the heart? Does the hiſtory of human nature furniſh 
ſuch an exiſtence ? and if it does not, your juſtice, your huma- 
nity, your good nature, would lead you to ſay, that it does not 
exiſt for the firſt time in the unfortunate man at the bar. You 
are trying the act of his mind---you are trying whether it was 
his intention to compaſs this thing by force. If he never has 
ſuffered to eſcape from his lips an expreſſion of this kind; if all 
he has ſaid for two years has been communicated to govern- 
ment; if he has ſuppoſed himſelf to be in the company of his 
friends, when he was in the company of ſpies---it is too hard, 
ſurely, to ſay, that all that time he entertained an idea of which 
he never dropped a ſyllable even to thoſe with whom he is ſup- 
poſed to conſpire. Gentlemen, it 1s too much for human cre- 
dulity, to ſuppoſe that not a ſingle expreſſion would have eſcaped 
im. 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Hardy were a man of profligate man- 
ners, a diſſipated life---it he was likely, from the tenor of his 
conduct, to ruſh into a plan of this ſort---if you could preſume, 
from the tenor of his life, he was diſpoſed to purſue violent ob- 
jects by violent means, there might be ſomething in this caſe, 
But you have heard ſuch a charaQer---the firſt time I ever 
heard ſo univerſal and complete a good character, given by fo 
many perſons, in his ſituation, in my life. All ſorts of perſons have 
been called---his neighbours, his friends, thoſe whom he lived in 
intimacy with, thoſe of his own buſineſs, ſome his countrymen, 
and ſome not, and all of them coneur in ſaying he is a man of a 
moſt amiable and reſpectable diſpoſition-—a man of the molt 
peaceful mind---a- man, the laſt in the world they ſhould think 
capable of entertaining ſuch a project as has now been imputed 
to him. The miniſter whom he attended has been called; he 


not only tells you that Mr. Hardy's conduct has been exemplary, 


that his manners have been amiable, but he tells you, that in his 
converfation With him upon politics he endeavoured to draw 
from him what was his object---what were the means by which 
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the end was intended to be brought about. He ſaid that he in- 
formed him, that his object was a parliamentary reform, upon 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, and that they intended to 
bring it about by every means that were peaceable. Add to 
that, thoſe witneſſes which we have called to his character were 
not all men of his way of thinking in politics; ſome of them 
different. I believe that was in evidence; if it was not, I know it 
to be ſo; ſome knowing him twenty years: his maſter whom he 
ſerved---all concurred in ſaying, that during the time they have 
known him, a better character never belonged to man. 

Gentlemen, this is a caſe in which a peaceable character 
ought, above all others, to weigh, becauſe this is a caſe in which 
you are trying an act of the prifoner's mind. You are trying 
whether he had conſpired with others to pull down this govern- 
ment by force; whether he was capable of taking a Knife in his 
hand and ſtabbing the government of the country; and if you 
find any thing ſhort of that, that he meant to attack the govern- 
ment by means of this Convention, then ſurely this character 
ought to weigh; ſurely a man of ſuch peaccable manners ought 
not to be eaſily preſumed capable of being guilty of ſuch an act; 
and when you add to that, that diligent ſearch which they have 
made for two years---that moſt diligent ſearch which no man 
could be aware of, when they were acquainted with every 
thought of his mind that has found expreſſion by his tongue; it 
is not too much to aſk you to ſuppoſe, that whatever others 
might have thought of this ſubject, that he had not thoſe views 
that are imputed to him---that he meant to ſubvert the govern- 
ment of the country. | 

Gentlemen, let me remind you again of what the points are. 
What is the queſtion you have to try? It is, Whether Mr. 
Hardy, at the time he entered into this reſolution for the purpoſe 
of calling this Convention, did himſelf perſonally mean that the 
Convention being called, ſhould act by force of arms againſt the 

overnment of the country? That is the act you have to try. 

Mr. Hardy's life has been ſifted, and through the whole courſe 
of his life, it does not appear that a ſingle expreſſion has ever 
fallen from him by which it can be collected that he meant to 
uſe force, If he did not mean to uſe force, he muſt be acquitted 
of any charge as imputed to him by this indictment. That he 
has not, the evidence goes fully in proof of; and therefore, I 
truſt in God, you will give your verdict of acquittal for the 
priſoner. 


FINIS. 
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